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WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
1885-1960 


Wuu1AM Scotr Gray died on September 8, 1960. The cause of his death was 
sheer accident—a fall from a horse; the consequence is stark tragedy. Dr. Gray 
had labored to improve the teaching of reading for a longer period of time 
(more than a half century), with greater singleness of purpose and in a wider 
variety of enterprises than anyone else in history. His contributions are enormous 
both in number and in importance. Although he was seventy-five years old at 
the time of his death, he enjoyed the health and vigor that promised many more 
years of undiminished productivity. He was still carrying on many important 
services for the profession, some of them, such as his annual reviews of the 
literature of reading research, singlehandedly. His unexpected death is a tragic 
loss to the profession. 

Dr. Gray’s distinguished career was initiated early and sustained to his last 
day by a unique devotion and diligence. A calm man, rarely excited or disturbed, 
he was nevertheless inspired by an apostolic zeal for promoting his ideals. He was 
a quiet but determined crusader. He waged a lifelong campaign to improve 
education with unrelenting effort. 

Possessed of some of those characteristics which have caused many persons 
of his eminence to become self-centered and uncooperative, Dr. Gray became 
outstanding in precisely the opposite way, in cooperative activities. As an editor 
of a yearbook, as a chairman of a professional committee, as a promoter of a 
journal (such as The Reading Teacher), as a leader of a professional society 
(such as the International Reading Association) or as a member of a small 

discussion group, he was unexcelled. Indeed among his most important contri- 
Mbutions are the many cooperative enterprises which he fostered. It will be 
@ impossible to replace him completely in these vital projects. 

Dr. Gray had a rare capacity for deep and enduring friendliness. He and I 
first met in a professional gathering when I had just begun to study the teaching 
of reading. As rather brash beginners are likely to be, I was somewhat critical. 
We had quite a lively discussion, but Dr. Gray’s reaction was not annoyance, 
but friendly interest. We soon got together for a good-natured private discussion 
—the first of innumerable similar meetings. Many a time we have chuckled 
over silly rumors about one or both of us. For more than forty years Will Gray 
has been one of my best friends. I and his host of friends will sorely miss him 
Personally as well as professionally. We cannot repay Dr. Gray our debt of 
gratitude, but we can honor him. We can honor him best by emulating his 
Cevotion to his personal and professional ideals—ArTHUR I. GaTEs 





A Magnificent Ambition 


HIs Is the age of speed. The four 

minute mile has been achieved 
and become almost commonplace. 
Parachute jumpers have learned the 
“free falling” principle and have at- 
tained almost unbelievable records. 
Jets have broken the sound barrier 
and travel at two and three times the 
speed of sound. Echo I circles the 
earth every two hours. Constantly 
we are told that greater and greater 
speeds are in the offing. As a result 
we have learned not to be astonished 
by what men can do. When history 
labels this age as it did the stone age, 
the dark ages, the iron age, there is 
considerable likelihood that the twen- 
tieth century will be known as the 
Speed Age. 

Are we ready now for a break- 
through in Reading? Are we ready 
to accept the idea that reading speeds 
of five to eight to ten thousand words 
per minute can be attained along 
with good comprehension? Are we 
ready now to free the reader from the 
shackles of inner speech? It seems 
that we are. 

As Mrs. Wood states in an article 
in this issue many of us have known 
that Theodore Roosevelt was an 
exceptionally fast reader. Others 
have known that John Stuart Mill 
bemoaned the fact that turning pages 
interfered with his rate of reading. 
Most of us have known a person or 
two who read at unusual rates. And 
all of us have known that these 
people were exceptional. Are you 
ready to believe that there are many 
among us, far more than we have 


thought, who can be taught to reaf 
(and comprehend) at phenomend 
rates? | 
For almost a year now Mrs. Wow) 
has been conducting courses in speci 
reading in the Washington, D. ( 
and Wilmington, Delaware are: N 
Certain of her students have beef the 
achieving almost unbelievable rf cp, 
sults. Because of the many succe | 
stories the Editor and his wife ef) n, 
rolled in one of her courses during of ; 
the past summer. This editorial thy tion, 
reflects firsthand experience and ha mot, 
been prepared to alert you to a pop corr, 
sible breakthrough in reading thi) gud, 
may parallel advances in other area quer 
and may result in many changes. jp th 
Briefly, these are things observe teac} 
that merit reporting. First, the seeiti{ sem) 
pattern of the reader is change} solyt 
Instead of moving across a line froqjing | 
left to right he is taught to mo@)meet 
down a page. Second, a considerabl) pyrp 
part of the course is devoted Moroy 
sound, well-known practices of ho more 
to read a book. Third, to break ti year, 
inner speech barrier which limits @tive ; 
person’s reading rate to his speakit 
rate requires constant, diligent prHing f 
tice. Half-hearted attempts yield! 
results. Fourth, each subject must! 
able to “read” before he is enroll 
This is not a program to replace t 
learning to read instruction offer 
in elementary schools or to repli 
remedial reading instruction. Fil 
it is not a course in oral read 
Sixth, students who learned to tt 


by the word memoriter, word! Paden 
aney, 


ing J 


(Continued on Page 92) 








Instructional Problems in Reading as Viewed by 
Teachers and Administrators 


reat 
nena ée 


N 00 
Spee 
D. Cf N™ YEARS ago a group of inter- 
area ested students of reading formed 
beaiithe Western Michigan University 
€ ®§ Chapter of the International Read- 
UCceHe ing Association. Their purposes then, 
fe (as now, were to encourage the study 
uri of reading problems at all educa- 
1 thitional levels, to stimulate and pro- 
id ha mote research in developmental, 
@ POR corrective, and remedial reading, to 
Z tistudy the various factors that in- 
’ art@ fluence progress in reading, to assist 
Ss. in the development of more adequate 
serves teacher-training programs, to dis- 
seellf§seminate knowledge helpful in the 
ange solution of problems related to read- 
€ froing, and to sponsor conferences and 
MBmeetings planned to implement the 
Jerab ipurposes of the association. The 
ted Weroup, which has grown larger and 
of hmore effective with each passing 
vak year, has completed its first coopera- 
imits tive study. The purpose of this paper 
eaklisRis two-fold: to report findings result- 
it pring from the study, and to stimulate 
jield Mother chapters to sponsor investiga- 


must tions in the field of reading.* 
nrolle: 


lace 
offert 
replat 

. Fift 


ready 















rrocedure 


Members of the Western Michigan 
University Chapter prepared two 


ee 


*The Research Committee was composed 
feet the following members of the chapter: 
to Dorothy J. McGinnis, Chairman, Fran 
yvord eBaden, Homer L. J. Carter, Lillian Mul- 


Vaney, Ruth Penty, Alice Perejda, and 
Helen Wise. 





by RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Cuapter, IRA 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


inventories, one for classroom teach- 
ers and one for school administrators 
in the same school systems. The in- 
ventories asked the respondents to 
(1) list problems encountered in the 
teaching of reading and (2) record 
the kinds of in-service training pro- 
grams provided by their schools. The 
investigators realized that inventories 
which required participants to state 
responses in their own words would 
make tabulation of data difficult, but 
felt that this method would increase 
validity of responses. In addition, 
information was obtained regarding 
the background, experience, and 
training of the 549 elementary teach- 
ers and 54 school administrators to 
whom the inventories were adminis- 
tered. Responses to each question 
were then classified according to 
content, and a general tabulation 
was prepared. After these data had 
been treated statistically and studied 
by the different members making up 
the research team, inferences based 
upon them were set forth. 


Information About Participants 


The 54 school administrators par- 
ticipating in this study received their 
academic preparation at ten different 
colleges and universities. Thirteen 
per cent had a bachelor’s degree, 
79.6 per cent a master’s degree, 3.7 
per cent the doctorate, and 3.7 per 
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cent had not met the requirements 
for any degree. Approximately 60 
per cent of the administrators had 
earned a degree between 1950 and 
1959. Some, however, completed the 
requirements for their last degree as 
early as 1925. ‘The average year in 
which the last degree was earned 
was found to be 1948. Of the 54 
school administrators, 64.8 per cent 
indicated that as undergraduates 
they had prepared for elementary 
teaching, whereas 31.5 per cent said 
their training was in the secondary 
field, and 3.7 per cent reported that 
their undergraduate preparation was 
not in the area of education. The 
school administrators reported an 
average of thirteen years of teaching 
experience in the elementary grades, 
with some having as many as thirty- 
nine years of experience, and some 
no experience. The number of years 
spent in administration ranged from 
one to thirty-nine with the average 
nine years. Eighty-three and three- 
tenths per cent reported that their 
responsibilities included planned 
classroom observation, and 75.9 per 
cent stated that their duties included 
planned supervision. The average 
number of classroom teachers super- 
vised by administrators was 22, al- 
though the number ranged from five 
to 375. Approximately 65 per cent 
supervised fewer than 20 teachers. 
There were 549 elementary teach- 
ers participating in this study. They 
received their academic preparation 
in 56 different colleges and universi- 
ties. The requirements for a degree 
had not been met by 6.4 per cent; 
66.5 per cent had a bachelor’s de- 


—_ 
! 


gree; 22.2 per cent held a master 
degree; and 4.9 per cent failed uf 
indicate their degree status. The ay} 
erage year in which the last degre 
was earned was 1949 and the earlie| 
was 1910. Sixty-one per cent of th! Tea 
participants had met the requir) Tea 
ments for a permanent teaching cer) Prox 
tificate, and 32.4 per cent held som) 
form of provisional certificate. Thy 
others (6.6 per cent) failed to ind) 
cate the type of teaching quali} 
cations they had met. The averag)) Clas 
number of years taught in ty Pare 
elementary grades was thirteen, df “ 
though the number of years rangtl) Rea, 
from one to forty-four. Nearly hd 
the teachers had taught less than tef) Cau: 
years. Approximately 57 per cent df Iden 
the elementary teachers participating” _ 
in this study had some teaching ey No } 
perience at the secondary level. Th” 
| Tota 
range was from one year to twent) 
four, with three years the average * 
Nine and six-tenths per cent of th? 
participants were teaching in th 
kindergarten; 51.6 per cent in grade 
one, two, and three; and 38.8 pe 
cent in the upper elementary grade 
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Summary of Data 


A study of Table 1 sets forth som 
interesting facts. The table shows th 
different problems mentioned } 
administrators and teachers and th i 
frequencies of the responses in pty “a 
centage terms. For example, und wd 
teacher preparation and adequacy] te 
reading instruction, 42 per cent § ty 
the responses of administrators suf the 
gested that this problem was direct sind 
related to the teaching of readint bad 
while less than 2 per cent of i] - 
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NOVEMBER 1960 - 
TABLE 1 
PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE TEACHING OF READING 
LISTED BY ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
Administrators Teachers 
Problems (Per cent) (Per cent) 
' Teacher Preparation and Adequacy in Reading Instruction 42.3 I 
ODE * i SONI csyvssesienccnnbessiseaneecuiaessic iinet einahaesl indie 1.0 -- 
Providing for Individual Differences (through grouping 
and provisions for children with reading problems and 
I series sisiitcncies ceneincnsclacheenainminiandaetiandiebbcempaleinicaaiien 18.5 12.0 
Time (lack of supervisory and teaching time) ........ccccccsescmecee 13.4 11.1 
Materials (inadequate workbooks, readers, teacher’s guide- 
books, library facilities, and audio-visual materials)...... 9.3 14.4 
Ben 4.2 1.3 
Parental Attitudes.............0 2.1 2.9 
| Commonly Accepted Philosophy of Education... 2.0 -— 
Development Of Basic Skills.....sccsscsscssscssesnesrsensesate _ = 36.7* 
Reading Readiness (primarily initial stages of reading 
INStIUCTION ) eeesscesssnseesen -- 1.4 
Causal Factors...ecsesscsccsssee — 10.5* 
Identification and Evaluation of Reading Need...................... 1.0 6 
B Record Keepinng...eeccccssecssnesssn ~_— 3 
) Attendance and Mobility of Students 1.0 6 
» No Reading Problems Indicated 5.2 6.5 
ID ait ivcesk cabinet 








100.0 





*Difference significant at the 1 


responses of the teachers regarded 


» teacher preparation and adequacy of 
) instruction as a significant problem. 
} On the other hand, approximately 
| 37 per cent of the responses of teach- 
) ers indicated that the major problem 
related to the teaching of reading 


was that of the development of basic 
reading skills. Some of the more 
common skills, listed in the order of 
their frequency, were phonetic anal- 
ysis, adequate comprehension, and 


pvocabulary development. A _ great 


range of basic skills is indicated by 


ithe fact that 21 skills were listed by 


the teachers participating in the 
study. It is apparent that none of the 


J) 4dministrators listed the development 








per cent level. 





of basic skills as one of the major 
problems related to the teaching of 
reading. Data in this table show that 
the teachers were aware of causal 
factors affecting reading perform- 
ance and that no administrator re- 
garded these as major problems. 
Those causal factors frequently men- 
tioned can be classified as being of a 
physical, mental, and emotional 
nature. 

Approximately 19 per cent of the 
responses of administrators and 12 
per cent of the responses of teachers 
dealt with the problem of caring for 
individual differences. In going back 
to the original sources for more de- 
tailed information on this subject, it 
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becomes apparent that both adminis- 
trators and teachers were aware of 
the wide range of abilities and inter- 
ests in the classroom. More of the 
responses of administrators than of 
the teachers, however, dealt with 
procedures for grouping children in 


rials, and that in addition teacher 


are disturbed by a lack of materiak | 


of interest to children, inadequate 
readers, workbooks, and _ teachers 
guidebooks. It should again be 
observed that the responses of ad: 
ministrators and teachers show no 





order to care for individual differ- statistically significant differences. 
ences. In the interpretation of these 
data the differences between the 
responses of the administrators and 
the responses of the teachers were 
not statistically significant. 

Thirteen per cent of the responses 
of administrators and 11 per cent of 
the responses of the teachers indi- 
cated that lack of time is a problem 
in the classroom. Nine per cent of 
the responses of administrators and 
14 per cent of the responses of 
teachers mentioned materials as a 
problem. An analysis of the original 
data reveals that administrators and 
teachers are concerned with inade- 
quate library and audio-visual mate- 


dance, identification of reading 
needs, means of keeping records, and 
a commonly accepted philosophy o 
education were not disturbing to an} 
significant degree. 

Table 2 shows the differences in 


teachers regarding in-service training 


trators participating in this surve 
listed a total of 127 in-service pro 


instructiona 
into te 


These 127 
were classified 


systems. 
activities 


TABLE 2 


KINps OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 





the opinions of administrators ani} 


programs. The 54 school adminis) 
grams in reading in their schol} 


areas. A study of Table 2 shows tht} 

















Such factors as reading readines,) 
class size, parental attitudes, atten-[ 





teac 
pro! 
viev 


' the 


LisTED BY ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 

Administrators ‘Teacher | 

Problems (Per cent) (Per cent & 

SS GREECE DRL LO LL RE OR 1.6 10 

Professional Library Facilities and Instructional Materials... 17.4 4.9* § 
Administrators’ Letters and Service Bulletins..........0....0cccccs 8 — 
a 5 sicdnsenaistshchapainmminsenple cn oe ginnameonesmielcsilies 1.6 2.4 
sarcastic 22.8 15.4 
SOCAN MMMM UR Tce essscssenisnnsmnsnon 10.2 16.4 
Conferences with Reading Consultants..........:cccccccccccsseenneeneesnen 11.7 12.6 
Reading Clinics and Demonstrations.....ccccccccccccncrssereneennneeneen 19.0 ng 

Reading Committees and Workshops (building, system and 

NII anc cuca ctsaciouinleancitiliapsitsiatconsedisnsocnidi 7.9 14.2 & 

No In-Service Program or No Mention of O1ne.....cc.ccccccceone 7.0 27.67 F 

EE a er rere ne rr Ba ee Ore nN 100.0 100.0 F 


*Difference significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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per cent of responses for each classi- 
fication. ‘The in-service training 
programs mentioned most often by 
administrators were faculty meetings. 

The 793 in-service programs in 
reading recorded by the 594 teachers 
cooperating in this investigation were 
classified into nine areas. Over 27 
per cent of the teachers, however, 
noted no in-service training program. 
Apparently none of the teachers con- 
sidered the administrator’s letters and 
service bulletins to be a part of in- 
service training in reading. There 
are three classifications which show 
differences between the responses of 
administrators and teachers signif- 
icant at the 1 per cent level. These 
areas are (1) professional library 
facilities and instructional materials, 
(2) reading clinics and demonstra- 
tions, and (3) no in-service program 
or no mention of one. 


Inferences 


1. Both administrators and teach- 
ers are concerned with adequacy 
of instruction. Administrators and 
teachers, however, perceive this 
problem from different points of 
view. Administrators appear to relate 
the problem to inadequate teacher 
preparation and ineffective instruc- 
tional practices. Teachers, on the 
other hand, relate the problem to 
children and to the development of 
basic reading skills. 

2. Although twenty-one skills were 
mentioned by teachers, their major 
concern with phonics may indicate 
that teachers have need to be in- 
formed of more functional methods 
of teaching phonics for use with 


those students who learn best through 
auditory methods. The frequent 
mention of phonics may also indicate 
that teachers are increasingly aware 
of public pressures and are confused 
about the place of phonics in the 
total reading program. 

3. In view of the fact that 10.5 
per cent of the teachers’ responses 
voiced concern with causal factors, 
it may be inferred that many of them 
relate their instructional problems to 
some factors which are beyond their 
ability to control. This may suggest 
that teachers and administrators 
should consider causal factors pri- 
marily in terms of prevention of 
reading difficulties, and that their 
major efforts should be directed to 
the successful operation of a thor- 
ough-going developmental program 
in reading. In turn, it seems to sug- 
gest that teachers should better 
qualify themselves to teach those 
aspects of a remedial reading pro- 
gram which can be handled within 
a class organization if their situation 
demands this type of teaching. Some 
authorities in the field may suggest 
the need for psychological assistance 
in the diagnosis and treatment of 
children’s problems. 

4. The thoughtful observer of the 
data presented in Table 1 will 
wonder why both administrators and 
teachers were so little concerned with 
teacher turnover, parental attitudes, 
a commonly accepted philosophy of 
education, record keeping, atten- 
dance, and, perhaps most important 
of all, the identification and evalua- 
tion of reading needs. 

5. Means of providing for indi- 
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vidual differences is the second most 
frequently listed problem by admin- 
istrators and the third most fre- 
quently stated problem by teachers. 
Consequently, it may be inferred that 
teachers and administrators recog- 
nize this as an area in which they 
need assistance, and the responses 
may suggest the necessity for scientific 
experimentation regarding the var- 
ious methods of dealing with indi- 
vidual differences. 

6. A lack of time is the third most 
frequently mentioned problem by 
administrators and fourth as listed 
by teachers. It may be inferred, then, 
that pressures exist which detract 
from efficient and effective reading 
instruction. Pressures may stem from 
an overcrowded curriculum, lack of 
time for planning and preparation, 
or from ineffective use of time avail- 
able. The whole problem of time 
pressures should receive careful con- 
sideration by all concerned. 

7. It is obvious that very few 
teachers and no administrators gave 
consideration to reading readiness as 
a problem related to the teaching of 
reading. This may indicate that 
mental, emotional, and social readi- 
ness for reading at all grade levels 
might well receive emphasis in both 
pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers. 

8. It is evident that many of the 
in-service programs made available 
by administrators were not recog- 
nized by teachers as contributing to 
their training in the teaching of 
reading. These data may suggest that 
attempts should be made to have 
teachers become more aware of the 
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basic purposes underlying these pro 
grams, and it may be advisable fo 
administrators to consider the judg) 
ment of their teachers in the plan 
ning and evaluation of in-servic 
programs. 

9. It may be possible that the in) T 
service training programs listed by ~ 
teachers and administrators are thos) exp) 
which are best remembered becaus§ sing 
they are most effective. If this inferf here 
ence is true, one may ask why 27{§ inte: 
per cent of the responses of teachenf, sanc 
indicated no in-service program of thro 
at least no mention of one. icut. 

10. The classroom teacher apf A 
parently evaluates highly those inf cons 
service programs which bring he ques 
into direct contact with  othenp Seve 
through faculty meetings, specid) dren 
meetings and institutes, and confey) whic 
ences with reading consultants. Thi} tion 
may explain why more teachers di} The 
not mention clinics, demonstration) vide 
and library facilities, in which pa} ¢duc 
ticipation through teacher discussiaf of b 
is not common, as in-service fun} . 

; | Boys 
tions. Diff 

11. Only 4.9 per cent of the ty 
sponses of teachers listed profession) Bc 
library facilities and instruction) signi 
materials as in-service training, bof, choi 
9.3 per cent of the administrator), Sociz 
and 14.4 per cent of the teaches)} ¢xan 
responses mentioned materials a Fine 
problem related to the teaching # Fam 
reading. Therefore, is it not reasd Peop 
able to assume that there is a ney “ce, 
for more professional and elementa’ Scien 
libraries which are easily access ~ 
to administrators, teachers, #9 of the 
children? 


teered 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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What Do Children Say Their Reading Interests Are? 


by BeRNIcE J. WOLFSON 


: eres ARE frequently sur- 
prised by the variety of interests 


j expressed by boys and girls in any 


single classroom. The study described 
here examined the expressed reading 
interests of approximately two thou- 
sand boys and girls in grades three 
through six in Norwalk, Connect- 


: icut.* 


7 ape 


A Reading Interest Inventory 
consisting of one hundred twenty 
questions was administered orally. 
Seventy-three per cent of the chil- 
dren returned questionnaires in 


tion about their family background. 
These questionnaire responses pro- 
vided information about parents’ 
education, occupation, and number 
of books in the home. 


| Boys and Girls — 


| Different Interests? 
he ry 


ssionif 
Hsignificantly different from girls’ 









Boys’ choices, as a group, were 


choices, except in the category of 
Social Studies. The twelve categories 


Fine and Applied Arts, Fantasy, 
Family Life and Children, Famous 
| People, Machines and Applied Sci- 
ence, Personal Problems, Physical 
BScience, Plants, Social Studies, and 





*The writer is indebted to the teachers 


p of the Norwalk Public Schools who volun- 
peered their assistance, to the parents and 
§ children who participated, and to Dr. Harry 
3 A. Becker, Superintendent of Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MILWAUKEE 


Sports. For further details of the 
inventory see Reference 6. 

The table shows a considerable 
overlapping of interests between boys 
and girls in many categories. Both 
groups showed a comparatively high 
interest in Social Studies and Fan- 
tasy, and a comparatively low inter- 
est in Plants. However, more contrast 


PREFERENCES 
oF Boys AND GIRLS 








Mean percentage of 














Category Yes responses 
Boys Girls 
(1,000) | (942) 
Adventure 77.3 63.3 
Animals 67.4 60.2 
Fine and 
Applied Arts 36.1 61.7 
Fantasy 68.3 76.1 
Family Life | 
and Children 44.0 | 62.0 
Famous People 65.7 50.9 
Machines and 
Applied Science 70.9 35.4 
Personal Problems 61.1 72.9 
Physical Science | 72.3 57.0 
Plants | 45.4 54.4 
Social Studies 70.0 69.4 
Sports 75.4 65.7 





between boys’ and girls’ choices is 
apparent in the categories about 
Machines and Applied Science, Fine 
and Applied Arts, and Family Life 
and Children. It is clear that no 
category appealed exclusively to 
either boys or girls. 

More boys expressed interest in 
more categories than did girls. Exam- 
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ination of responses to each of the 
120 questions showed that 21 ques- 
tions were responded to favorably 
by 80 per cent or more of the boys. 
Only ten questions were equally 
popular with the girls. 

The boys’ 21 items represented 
eight different interest categories. 
The girls’ popular ten items repre- 
sented five different interest cate- 
gories. 

There were only nine questions to 
which fewer than 35 per cent of the 
boys answered “Yes” and eight 
questions so answered by the girls. 


Choices at Different Grades 


As a general rule fewer children in 
grades five and six said Yes to the 
items of the inventory than did chil- 
dren in grades three and four. The 
pattern of interest did not change 
from grade to grade. 


Home Factors, Achievement, 
Intelligence 


In terms of the measures used in 
this study, there was no statistically 
significant difference between the 
way children answered the Reading 
Interest Inventory and the various 
home factors considered. 

In addition, the results of this 
study did not provide a sufficient 
basis for concluding that there is any 
relationship between the answers to 
the Reading Interest Inventory and 
the factors of reading achievement 
and intelligence test scores. 


Suggestions for Parents 
and Teachers 


This study, like previous studies 


(1, 2, 3, 4, 7), indicated the wide! 
range and variety of children’s in- 
terests and emphasized again the! 
need to provide materials to capital.) 
ize on these interests. 
Teachers and parents might as 
themselves if they are continuing to 
encourage inquiring minds and the 
pursuit of interests as children reach 
fifth and sixth grade. ' 
The existence of considerable in-F 


terest in the social studies area sug-F “ 


gests that we might increase ow 
efforts to provide suitable readin 
materials and information in thi? 
area. 

In individual cases we might ask: 
Has this child developed many inter.) 
ests in the world about him? Can wh 
provide for his needs in these areas’) 


Can we make him aware of possibly 4 


interests in other areas? 


We aill need additional veal. 
to help us understand WHY interest). 


develop and HOW we can be such 


cessful in expanding interests (5, 8), .. 


However, we can now make greatt! 


efforts at home and at school tf ; 
satisfy the varied interests that df . 
ready exist by providing ample op 


portunity for children to explory 
widely in varied areas. 
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ow CAN I, as a teacher, instill in 

my children a desire to read? 
How can I bring together the chil- 
dren and the wealth of fine reading 
materials that are available? What 
) kind of a program can I plan which 
will create in children a desire to 
} improve their own ability to read? 
How can I provide for the wide 








) range of individual differences in an 
» interesting and profitable way? What 
ask: is the most effective way to incor- 
inte porate the teaching of the various 
in WE skills into the total reading program? 
sans Every teacher is faced with these 
ssibh questions and is constantly seeking 
answers from other teachers and 
card from professional reading. One pos- 
€rest® sible answer is similar to the solution 
> Su" doctors and mothers have found in 
5, 8), infant feeding — let the child select 
real! his own. But would this really work 
ol tH in the field of reading? Would an 
at a individualized program based on 
le OFF self-selection accomplish the above 
xplor objectives? 
With the encouragement offered 
by the success of other teachers as 
ene? Teported in current professional 
= | magazines, one teacher in Appleton 
Scholl decided to explore the possibilities 
ys . with her group of intermediate chil- 





dren. With the help of the school 


h. CHS librarian and the reading teacher a 


Preacher 





949. Pe Plan of operation was organized. The 
ionshibl plan was put into effect in January, 
nid’, 1957, and continued with the same 
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ERY Self-Selection with Intermediate Children 


Lois SMITH AND JANE BECHER 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, 
PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


teacher and children until May, 
1958. 


Preparation 


In order to plan wisely for mate- 
rials and procedures it was necessary 
to know the abilities and interests of 
each child in the group. Thus, stand- 
ardized reading tests were adminis- 
tered, as well as interest inventories. 
Teacher-pupil planning sessions pre- 
pared an outline of skills essential to 
good reading ability. Keeping these 
skills in mind, results of the tests and 
interest inventories were discussed 
with each child in order to help him 
evaluate his strengths and weaknesses 
and point out the areas in which he 
needed improvement. 

Realizing the need for a variety 
and quantity of materials to provide 
for the varied capacities and interests 
of the children, possible sources were 
explored, including classroom, school, 
home, and public libraries. 

It was necessary for the teacher to 
make careful plans for budgeting 
class time to allow for wide reading, 
individual conferences, and_ the 
sharing of reading experiences. She 
planned methods of keeping records, 
evaluating children’s progress and 
giving instruction in skills when 
needed. 

It was also necessary that parents 
understand the plan, since it differed 
from the program with which they 
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were familiar. Their cooperation was 
necessary if the wide reading which 
it was hoped would result at school, 
was to be extended to leisure time. 
A letter asking for this cooperation 
went to each home. 


The Program in Action 


With the groundwork completed, 
the program got under way. Keeping 
the varied interests and abilities in 
mind, a group of books was chosen 
from the public library to supplement 
those already on hand. At two-week 
intervals, these books were exchanged 
or renewed. As time went on, the 
children played a bigger part in 
choosing books, sometimes going as 
a class, and sometimes sending a 
representative group to the library 
with a list of preferences. 

With sufficient books to choose 
from, each child made his own selec- 
tion and began to read. As the read- 
ing progressed the teacher was ready 
to give help when needed. Individual 
conferences gave the teacher and 
children opportunity to discuss the 
current book and read favorite por- 
tions. Through this conference it was 
possible to discover areas in which 
the pupil needed additional instruc- 
tion. This instruction was given indi- 
vidually, or in groups if several chil- 
dren had the same difficulty. Another 
outcome was an improved teacher- 
pupil relationship and a more com- 
plete understanding of the child and 
his needs. This enabled the teacher 
to guide the child’s reading in such 
a way as to broaden his interests and 
challenge him to further endeavor. 

The teacher kept an accurate 


account of each child’s progres 
including his abilities, changing in. 
terests, areas of strengths and weak. 
nesses, number and kinds of book! 
read, and his reading growth. Thi 
growth, measured by standardize 
tests, was charted on an individu) 
profile as shown in Figure 1. 


FicureE | 

INDIVIDUAL READING ACHIEVEMEN) 
PROFILE 

Child’s Name 


Geane 


Lever 
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The children kept their own tf 
cords of books read — titles, author 
and personal reactions. They a 
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listed new and interesting vocabulary 
which they encountered. 

While a desire to read is often 
dampened by requiring book reports, 
the experience of sharing a good 
book with friends may add incentive 
to further reading. These children 


» welcomed the opportunities provided 


for sharing, and showed originality 


| in planning a variety of activities 


AEN 





peed 





wn It 


thor 
ey avi 





designed to interest their classmates 
in some of the books they had 
enjoyed. 

Various types of dramatization 
were given, such as puppet plays, 
pantomimes, skits, and shadow plays. 
Some children preferred to present 


» factual material by means of science 


experiments, bulletin board displays, 
collections, hobbies, and demonstra- 
tions of projects resulting from their 
reading. Children with an artistic 
bent frequently depicted characters, 


| stories and episodes from favorite 


books through illustrations such as 
murals, shadow boxes, peep shows, 
maps and book jackets. Written re- 
views, character sketches, biog- 


‘} raphies, riddles, poems, and book 


teasers were welcome contributions 
to the classroom and school paper 
and their own reading table. 

A real incentive to exploration in 
various fields was provided by quiz 
programs based on characters and 


| incidents from favorite books. These 
) were presented in true television 
| style. Frequently, a group of children 
) who had read the same book engaged 
} ina lively discussion concerning its 


merits. The informal give-and-take 
of these sessions encouraged spon- 
taneous contributions from the less 


vocal members of the class. These 
varied activities afforded opportun- 
ities for all children to participate, 
and provided the group interaction 
which might be neglected in a com- 
pletely individualized program. 

In order to further acquaint the 
children with the wealth of new 
books being published and to en- 
hance their desire to read, a book 
exhibit was held in November. All 
members of the school were invited 
to participate, and the joy they dis- 
played while browsing among the 
hundreds of beautiful books was 
contagious. Parents, persuaded by 
their children to attend, responded 
with enthusiasm and many plans 
were laid for family reading. 


Evaluation 


As in any educational program 
which departs from generally ac- 
cepted procedures, the participants 
were eager to know what “results” 
were obtained. So, as the year and a 
half drew to a close, it was decided 
to use the following four means of 
evaluation: (1) standardized tests, 
(2) teacher’s observations, (3) chil- 
dren’s reactions to the program, and 
(4) parents’ appraisal. 

The results of standardized tests 
(California Test of Mental Maturity 
and California Achievement Test) 
for this group of children were com- 
pared with those for the same age 
group in the entire city. The median 
IQ was 105, while the median IQ for 
the children of this age group in the 
city as a whole was 108. The median 
reading achievement score for both 
the self-selection group and the city 
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was 8.3. (Actual grade placement, 
6.8). It will be noted that this was 
not an exceptionally bright group 
of children. However, at the end of 
the year and a half of reading under 
the “self-selection” plan, the reading 
scores of the self-selection class 
equaled those of the other classes in 
the city, while the growth of the self- 
selection class in reading skills from 
September to April (21 mo.) ex- 
ceeded that for the city as a whole 
(15 mo.) by six months. 

In addition to records of progress 
which had been kept on individual 
achievement profiles throughout the 
period, it seemed advisable to ana- 
lyze the achievement of all members 
of the group in relation to their 
capacities for learning. This correla- 
tion is shown in Figures 2 and 3. 


FiGurE 2 
CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS AND 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 
January, 1957 
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Though there were twenty-nin 
children in the group at the outset o 
the program and approximately the 
same number at its close, twent 
were members of the group for th) 
entire period, and only these twenty) 
are shown on the diagrams. It seem) 
significant that, while at the begin 
ning of the program seven children), 
showed achievement scores _beloy 
their actual grade placement, at th 


close only one child was below grad 


level, but at the approximate levi) 
to be expected with his intellectul) 
ability. The different patterns of dis? 
tribution in the two diagrams woul) 
appear to indicate that some childre} 
had been hampered by group instruc} 
tion and thrived under a more ind} 
vidualized plan of teaching. ; 
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cess of a teaching technique by tests 
alone. Just as intelligence is only one 
of many factors influencing a child’s 
school progress, so too is the score on 
a standardized achievement test only 
one measure of his success (or fail- 
ure) in meeting desired goals. What 
other indications of satisfactory 
growth were apparent? 

Perhaps the enthusiastic attitude 
of the children toward reading was 
the most outstanding evidence that 
the teacher’s goals were being real- 
ized. As the program progressed, 
books seemed to be among the chil- 
dren’s most prized possessions, and it 
was not uncommon to have a “wait- 
ing list” for a certain book, which 
had been shared with so much 
enthusiasm that all wanted to read 
it. Though the number of books read 
is a rather uncertain criterion of 
growth in reading ability, it is inter- 
esting to note that the number read 
per child varied from twenty-five to 
two hundred during the period from 
September to April. It is obvious 
that one of the twenty-five may have 
exceeded in number of pages and in 
complexity of skills required three or 


© four of those on the list of two hun- 


dred. The teacher observed that as 
time went on the nature of books 
being read changed. Interests were 
increased and broadened and more 


biography, science, history, and ani- 


mal stories replaced the simple story- 
type. Intense interest in a book fre- 


) quently challenged a child to atten:pt 


material which stretched his skills to 
the utmost. 

Growth in library skills kept pace 
with increased interests. 


reading 


With the help of the school librarian 
a knowledge of authors, illustrators, 
and publishers, as well as acquaint- 
ance with the card catalog and other 
library facilities, grew steadily. Refer- 
ence skills were acquired which 
carried over into other subject areas. 
Truly, children had made acquaint- 
ance with a wide variety of reading 
materials and had become aware of 
the riches within their reach. Is it 
beside the point to suggest that the 
teacher also increased her knowledge 
of the best in books for children? 

What were the children’s re- 
actions to this method of reading 
instruction? An attempt was made 
through the use of an unsigned ques- 
tionnaire to get an unbiased and frec 
expression of feelings. The children’s 
responses are tabulated on the follow- 
ing sample questionnaire. 


Student's Evaluation 
of a Self-Selection Program 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL 

May 6, 1958 
This questionnaire is to help us evaluate 
the reading program we have been using 
in our class. 
1. I prefer: 
A. Self-Selection (Each one chooses the 
book he reads and reads at his own 
rate, keeps a record of books read and 
reports in various ways to class) 24 
B. Basic Book Reading (Each one reads 
in a book chosen by the teacher for 
group work, reading a given assign- 
ment each day and checking his 


reading in a given way) 2 
2. I have gained in the following skills: 

A. Word recognition Yes 24 No 2 
B. Word meaning Yes 25 Nol 
C. Comprehension Yes 26 No 0 
D. Main thought Yes 23 No 3 
E. Using references Yes 25 Nol 
F. Organizing facts Yes 19 No7 
G. Oral reading Yes 17 No 9 
H. Relating facts Yes 18 No 8 
I. Summarizing Yes 22 No 4 
J. Interpreting Yes 17 No 9 
K. Following directions Yes 26 No 0 
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$. I use the library 


More 1/2 Less 5 Same 9 
4. I read in my leisure 

More 14 Less # Same 8 
5. I read newspapers and magazines 

More 13 Less 10 Same 3 


6. Three of my favorite books are: 
i. 
2. (Various titles listed here) 
3. 


7. Here are some books I would like to 
have in my very own library: 


2. (Various titles listed here) 
3. 

8. I like to read about: 
1. History 8 
2. Science 8 


3. Geography 6 

4. Animals 20 
9. I have read this year: 

1. History 9 

2. Science 10 

3. Geography 9 Adventure 25 

4. Animals 22 . Sports 15 

(Students added the following areas: 

cooking, art, music, dictionary, and 

encyclopedias.) 

Parents had been kept aware of 
their children’s progress throughout 
the year by means of individual con- 
ferences. In May of each year a short 
letter containing a résumé of the 
procedures that had been followed 
was sent to the parents with the re- 
quest that they assist the school in 
evaluating the success of the pro- 
gram. A composite of the two ques- 
tionnaires affords us a summary of 
the parents’ reactions. (Twenty-six 
questionnaires were sent home — 
twenty-three returned. ) 


Biographies 14 
Mysteries 21 
Adventure 22 
Sports 15 


Biographies 15 
Mysteries 21 


OI AM wr H} 


1. Does your child appear to be reading 
more than previously? 

Yes 20 No 3 

2. Is your child reading magazines and 

newspapers with increased interest? 

Yes 20 No 3 

3. Have you noticed any new experi- 

ences gained through his reading 

which your child has related to you 


or someone in your family? 
Yes 18 No! 
4. Do you notice an increased intereg 
in the public library? 


Yes 15 Noh 
5. From your observations, do you fe) 
this self-selection program in readin) 


has been successful? 


Summary 


What conclusions may be draw 
from this experience in teachiy 
reading by means of self-selection? 

Children are eager to read if the 
are provided with interesting mats 


rials on their reading level fron} 
» wer 


which they can make their om 
selection. 


Children in a self-selection prof 
gram become acquainted with i) 


books. 
program learns to evaluate his ow 


which he needs improvement. 

Growth in reading skills is as grea 
in a self-selection program as in! 
basic text program. 


Individual differences are pm) 
vided for in a self-selection program) 


with its wide range of interesting) 7 
| Seve 


books at different levels of difficult 


Close cooperation between th} 


teacher, school librarian, publi? re 


; agel 
» Teac 
; cies 
| mitt 


librarian, reading teacher, parett 
and the principal are essential to th 
success of this program. 

The teacher who carries out sud 
a program saves herself nothing # 
time or energy, but reaps a mid 
reward. 


Yes 23 Noll 
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Reading Improvement in Military, Government, and 


No) Business Agencies 


A STUDY to determine the status 

of adult reading improvement 
| programs in military, government, 
and business agencies was completed 
in February, 1960. This study was 
| made to determine how the programs 
were organized; what the objectives 
'were; what methods, equipment, 
procedures, and materials were being 
Semployed; and what results were 
) being achieved. The survey tech- 
© nique of gathering data was used. 

It was found that those aspects 
which would have to be surveyed to 
|provide the desired information 
.f) grouped themselves into the follow- 
}ing areas of general information: 
» programs of instruction, training per- 
» sonnel, test equipment and materials, 
training equipment (mechanical 
and non-mechanical), and _ results 
» achieved. 

After questions dealing with these 
| seven areas were developed, the ade- 
Jp quacy of these items was determined 
.§ by submitting for evaluation a first 
» draft of the survey form to fifty-five 
© agencies with well established adult 
» teading programs. All of these agen- 

t on cies evaluated the form and sub- 
ing mitted suggestions for its improve- 
‘tm ment. These suggestions were then 

S analyzed and incorporated in the 
= second draft of the survey. This re- 
§ vised form was then sent to thirty of 
pthe fifty-five agencies to determine 
| whether the data received would 
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U.S. Army ENGINEER SCHOOL 


yield the desired results. At the com- 
pletion of the preliminary study cer- 
tain deficiencies in item structure 
were found and corrected. The final 
form was then sent to 1,200 agencies. 
One hundred and seventy-seven of 
these military, government, and busi- 
ness agencies had reading improve- 
ment programs and participated in 
the study. Approximately thirteen 
hundred survey forms were mailed, 
and there were over eight hundred 
follow-up letters, telephone calls, and 
personal contacts during the progress 
of the study. It is reasonably certain 
that all major reading programs in 
existence in military and government 
agencies (as of the time of this sur- 
vey) contributed to this study, and 
there are relatively few, if any, read- 
ing programs in major business agen- 
cies (as of the time of this survey) 
that did not contribute to it. The 
information received from these 177 
participating agencies was compiled, 
placed in table form, and analyzed. 
From these analyses there became 
evident certain facts, opinions, and 
trends, which are discussed below. 


Programs of Instruction 


1. The most frequently stated 
objectives of reading programs in the 
agencies surveyed were to increase 
the speed, comprehension, and 
vocabulary of adults. 

2. The average program allotted 
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approximately twenty-five hours to 
attaining these objectives, although 
the range was between ten and fifty- 
five hours. 

3. During this time major empha- 
sis was placed on the mechanics of 
reading. 

4. Forty-nine per cent of the agen- 
cies limited attendance to executives, 
supervisors, and selected employees. 
The remainder set no limitations. 

5. Eighty-two per cent of the 
programs permitted the students to 
take training on a voluntary basis, 
most of them offering it during duty 
time. 

6. In the opinion of the respond- 
ents, instructors were the most im- 
portant factor in making adult read- 
ing programs successful. 

7. In order for reading training 
to be of lasting value, the respond- 
ents considered that approximately 
twenty hours was the minimum 
length, and thirty-one hours the ideal 
length of a reading training program. 

8. They considered that these 
hours should be distributed as follows 
—no less than three and no more 
than five hours per week. 

9. Respondents were of the opin- 
ion that vocabulary and study habits 
training were helpful in a reading 
improvement program. Word anal- 
ysis training was considered to be 
moderately helpful. Oral reading and 
literary appreciation training were 
considered to be of little help in read- 
ing improvement. 


Training Personnel 


1. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the agencies operated small reading 


—— 


programs, employing one person ty 
conduct the training. 


2. Almost all the instructors had} 


received some college training. Sixty. 
seven per cent had received some 
training in the field of education. 0} 
these, only 30 per cent, less thar 


one-third, had received more tha} 


nine semester hours of instruction in 
reading. 
3. Forty-three per cent had or 





year or less of teaching experience it 
the field of reading. 


Methods 


1. The most commonly use 


pieces of mechanical equipment, iif 


order of frequency, were tachiste 


scopes, reading rate controllers, anf 


training films. 


2. The most commonly used non} 


mechanical materials, in order 6 


frequency, were reading improvey 


ment workbooks, periodicals, ani 
vocabulary workbooks. 


3. Textbooks and workbooks wet? 


emphasized by more agencies that 


any other single type of equipmer} 


or material. 





4. The combination of mechat 


ical and non-mechanical equipmet'} 


and materials was found to be tht 


most effective way to motivate sty 


dents. 


5. Approximately 60 per cent dt 
the participants employed the grou 


method of instruction, while 30 p 
cent combined the group with th 
individual method. The individu 


method alone was employed by on! 


10 per cent of the respondents. 
6. There was general agreemtt 
that the reading rate controller i: 
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highly valuable instrument for adult 
reading training. 

7. Although they were not con- 
sidered to be as valuable as the read- 
ing rate controller, the tachistoscope 
and training films were considered 
to be helpful. 

8. There was overwhelming agree- 
ment that reading improvement 
workbooks are of high value in adult 
reading programs. 

9. Although vocabulary work- 
books and periodicals were con- 
sidered to be helpful, they were not 
considered to be as valuable as read- 
ing improvement workbooks. 


Testing Devices 


1. Almost all of the agencies em- 
ployed at least one standardized test. 

2. Approximately 64 per cent of 
them also developed non-standard- 
ized tests to meet local needs. 

3. Vision tests were used by one- 
third of the participants. 

4. Other devices, less frequently 
used, were intelligence and person- 
ality tests. 

3. The participants in the study 
indicated that standardized and non- 
standardized tests were, in their opin- 
ion, of definite value in reading 
training programs. 

6. Opinion was divided regarding 
the value of the ophthalmograph and 
Vision testing devices, while intel- 
ligence and personality tests were 
| considered to be of little value. 


Results Achieved 


1. Approximately 98 per cent of 
» the respondents evaluated the results 
§ of their training. 





2. A variety of procedures were 
utilized, including standardized tests, 
non-standardized tests, ophthalmo- 
graph records, and effects on aca- 
demic grades. 

3. Standardized test results indi- 
cated that reading proficiency im- 
proved in all but a few individual 
cases. 

4. The mean increase in reading 
speed was approximately 41 per cent 
and in comprehension 8 per cent. 

5. The mean percentile increase 
in vocabulary was approximately 11 
per cent. 

6. Ophthalmograph records indi- 
cated that the mean number of fixa- 
tions per 100 words, the mean dura- 
tion of fixations, the mean number 
of regressions per 100 words were 
reduced, while the mean eye span 
was increased. 

7. Graduates of adult reading pro- 
grams registered overwhelming satis- 
faction with the training they 
received, and stated that they would 
recommend that others take it. 

8. They felt that their reading 
habits had improved greatly and that 
they were doing considerably more 
voluntary reading. They also con- 
sidered that additional training time 
would be of value to them. 

9. There was agreement among 
the supervisors of reading program 
graduates that the work performance 
of these graduates improved as a 
result of their training. They also 
felt that the reading habits of gradu- 
ates improved. 


Some Trends 


1. There is a continuing trend 
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toward group and _ combination 
group and individual methods of 
instruction. 

2. During the three years prior to 
the completion of this study there 
was a decided trend toward the use 
of non-mechanical materials. 

3. Although the quantity of me- 
chanical equipment in reading pro- 
grams has not been appreciably 
reduced, the time per period of in- 
struction has been reduced. : 

4. There is a definite trend toward 
developing new reading materials. 

5. There was a noticeable trend 
toward the development of adult 
reading tests by the respondents. 


Overview 


It is apparent that the military, 
government, and business agencies 
feel a definite need for reading im- 
provement programs. 

The type of program utilized by 


——— 


these surveyed agencies is a flexibk 
one, conforming to individu, 
budgets, instructor abilities, or othe 
local requirements. However, thj 
aims are generally the same—to in} 
crease speed, comprehension, an 
vocabulary. 

The desire of the participants t 
improve their reading programs ha} 
led to several important changes. Th 
more important of these are: 

1. More of the aspects whid 
produce a mature adult reader arf 
receiving emphasis. 

2. Course lengths are being it 
creased to enable these aspects to bf 
properly developed. 

3. Participants are  developin 
their own reading materials to satis) 
local requirements. 

4. Considerable effort is bein 
devoted to the development of tes 
ing devices which effectively measur 
adult reading proficiency. 





(Continued from Page 74) 


word methods, experience consider- 
able difficulty breaking the inner 
speech pattern. Seventh, reading be- 
comes a visual-perception act as 
ideas apparently reach the thinking 
center in the brain directly via the 
optic nerves without being routed 


through the speech center. Eight 
controlled research is needed to bad 
up the obtainable affidavits of 
spectable, trustworthy citizens 
have achieved phenomenally hig 
rates. Ninth, it must be determin 
to what degree capacity to think # 
controlling factor.—k. G. s. 
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ant 


ts ti 5 en COMPETENT reader depends 
shal ~ upon and uses many devices in 
Thp the process of reading, such as sound, 
sight, association, audio-visual clues, 
vhidjy and inferences of meaning which he 
rang obtains from the context. Word 
i recognition has long been acknowl- 
g inf) cdged as a criterion for reading, and 
top it has been established that certain 
© words are basically essential for the 
opin average reader. One of the problems 
satis confronting a teacher who is con- 
§ cemed with vocabulary development 
bein is to find ways and means to present 
f tex Words which will become a part of 
easutp the child. Various word lists have 
been compiled and published from 

time to time. In general, such lists 

)are merely lists of words and do not 

jp always present a challenge to the 
learner. One of the most recent has 

been the Rinsland word list (3). It 

© is from the Rinsland word list that 

§ the material for this paper is derived. 
s As it is agreed that there are 
idefinite words that a child must 
pknow in order to do any kind of 
Bight j reading, we cannot rest upon the 
0 bade 2SumPtion that a child’s vocabulary 
swill increase as he passes from one 
we stade to another. The teaching of 
jp Yllabication has been suggested as 
4a? Means of increasing vocabulary 
development (/). However, there 
fare prefixes, suffixes, and Latin and 
)Greek root derivatives that might be 
considered essentially as syllables, 


















4 


but as syllables with meaning. And, 
when once learned, they make it pos- 
sible for the child to have a large 
working vocabulary, provided he 
can make a transfer of training based 
upon the identical elements involved. 


Transfer of Training 


Psychologists concede that a cer- 
tain amount of transfer takes place 
in learning when the learner has the 
ability to perceive identical elements 
in the activities which are related. If 
this be true, it appears then useful 
to formulate for the child a basis in 
his thinking that definite meanings 
can and are attached to specific 
elements that are found and con- 
tained within words. With this in 
mind a summary of the frequency of 
the prefixes, suffixes, and Latin and 
Greek derivatives was made from the 
inventory or analysis of the Rinsland 
word list, and from this was derived 
a list of those most commonly used 
by children. As these constitute a 
large majority of the basic elements 
of a child’s vocabulary, the develop- 
ment of a vocabulary may be aided 
by a working knowledge of the ele- 
ments. These elements have meaning 
by themselves, and when combined 
with one or more elements or words 
do formulate a new word. With an 
understanding and knowledge of 
these elements, many words may be 
understood out of context, or liter- 
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ally. The idea implied by the literal 
meaning will give a common mean- 
ing or definite understanding of 
the word itself, and when used in 
context the meaning will become 
clarified. 

It is in thinking in terms of single 
parts and their relationship to one 
another that a whole word will 
develop meaning. It is not contem- 
plated to teach all the prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and root derivatives found in 
the analysis of the Rinsland word 
list. To do this would be a tremen- 
dous task. For example, there are 
241 Latin root derivatives which 
occur five or more times (2). 


Latin and Greek Word Roots 


From the list which is given in 
this paper the Latin infinitive facare 
and its parts are used more often 
than any other. Actually, fac is one 
of the real root stems found in our 
English words, as well as the chief 
element found in the Rinsland word 
list. The element fac assumes many 
forms as: face, fact, feat, fec, fic, 
fly, fied, fit, feas, and fash. Again, to 
teach all these forms initially would 
be difficult. Children should be in- 
formed that the Romans carried their 
language and many Greek words to 
all parts of the ancient world. Also, 
that it is to be noted that in the 
course of time changes did take place 
in pronunciation and spelling. For 
example, the word face is found in 
the English and French language and 
is spelled exactly the same way and 
has practically the same meaning 
in both languages. In the Spanish 
language the root stem facare has 


had a change in spelling. The f 
became an A and the infinitive 
became hacer instead of facare. 
Furthermore, we find that many of 
the root stems are basic to the 
romantic languages and imply prac- 
tically the same meaning as shown 
in the list. 

From the study made by Osburn 
and Sheldon of the 14,571 words 
found in the Rinsland list, 4,382 
words came from the Latin roots 
directly. Two hundred and nine of 
these words do have a Greek basis. 
In addition, there are 289 words 
which came from the Greek directly 
into the language. “Among the Latin 
word roots, 82 occur ten or more 
times, thus accounting for 1,631 of 
the 4,382 Latin word roots in the 
entire list. Among the Greek word 
roots, six occur ten times, thus ac- 
counting for 79 of the 289 Greek 
word roots in the list.” From this it 
is clearly evident that it would be 
valuable to acquaint our pupils with 
82 Latin words and 6 Greek words 
which are found in the elementary 
school vocabulary (/). 

In connection with this it seems 
quite evident that as a pupil’s vo- 
cabulary develops he will use more 
of the words which came from the 
Latin and Greek root derivatives 
found in this analysis. A further and 
additional analysis points to the fact 
that combinations of similar ele- 
ments form a common pattern for 
suffixes and prefixes. These patterns 
are clearly evident when we consider 
again that changes took place in 
spelling or pronunciation. An ex- 
ample of this is the prefix in, which 
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GREEK ROOT DERIVATIVES 
Root Word Frequency Root Stem Meaning Example, English 
1. graph 22 graph (gram) to write barograph, graph, 
phonograph 
2. syn 14 syn (syl, sys) together synthesis, synthetic 
§. kyklos 11 (cir, circl, cycle) ring circle, circumference, 
cyclone 
4. organor 11 prg, organ organ organ, organize 
5. phonos 11 phon, phone sound phonetic, telephone 
6. monos 10 mon, mono one monotone, monoto- 
nous, monologue 
7. tele 9 tel, tele far off telephone, television 
8. polis 9 pol, poli city metropolis, politics 
9. auto 8 auto self automobile, automatic 
10. phos 8 phos (phot) light phosphate, phos- 
phorus, photograph 
11. mousa 7 (muse) muse, to think muse, museum, 
musical 
12. para 7 para beside parallel, paraphrase 
13. physis 7 phys nature physics, physical 
14. logas 7 og word, reason _ logical, biology 
15. dia 6 dia through dia, diameter 
16. mikras 6 (micro) small microbe, microscope 
17. prakticos 6 (pract) to practice, practical 
18. character 5 ara engraving character, 
characteristics 
19. hudor or hydra 5 hydra water hydrogen, hydromatic 
PREFIXES 
Total frequency 
Prefix Frequency for groups Meaning 
1. in (203) in, into, and not 
en (83) 
im (42) 
em (21) 349 
2. re (209) 209 again 
$. a (149) to, toward 
ad (53) 
ap (47) 
at (29) 278 
4. de (146) from, away from, apart 
dis (82) 228 
5. ex (145) out of, out from 
e (63) 208 
6. con (145) 145 together 
7. com (95) together with 
col (29) 124 
8. o (65) against, away from 
op (22) 
of (15) 
ob (12) 114 
9. pro (58) before, for 
pre (35) 93 
10. al (40) pertaining to, like 
ar (39) 79 
ll. an (68) 68 belonging to 
ix. ‘ac (56) 56 pertaining to ; 
13. be (45) 45 around, all over, act of being, action 
14. for (44) 44 away, off 
15. di (43) 48 doubly, to separate 
Total 2,083 
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SUFFIXES 


Example, English 
teller, grocer, teacher 


temptation (the word 
action means literally 
the action of acting) 


empty, safety 
musical, practical 


adaptable, preventable, 
sociable 
judgment, supplement 


forceful, meaningful 
foreman, superman 


tellic,1 phonetic 
delicious, joyous 





assistance, distance, 
romance, persistence 


Total 
frequencies 
Suffix Frequency for groups Meaning 
L.@ (323) action or a process, 
or (114) 337 something that does 
something 
2. tion (210) action 
tions (56) 
sion (24) 
cion (9) 289 
§. ty (95) 95 condition 
4. al (84) 84 pertaining to 
5. ble, 
able, capable of being 
ible (82) 82 
6. ment (73) 73 action or the result 
of action 
7. full (44) 44 full, complete 
8. man (43) 43 human, man 
9. ic or (3A) 
ics (7) 41 taining to 
10. ous (34) 34 ll of, like 
ious 
eous2 
ll. ence (16) action, state of being, 
ance (13) 29 relating to, state of, 
Total 1,151 quality 


1The ic followed by al is an example of what might be termed a double syllable 


combined as one, as each syllable has the same meaning ( 


ining to). 


2The syllables ious and cous are to be considered as forms of ous. 


took the form of an and en, and also 
became em and im. 


Conclusion 


A knowledge of prefixes and suf- 
fixes is essential to vocabulary de- 
velopment. Likewise, the Latin roots 
which make up about 30 per cent of 
the elementary vocabulary are basic 
for vocabulary development and the 
expansion of word knowledge. Statis- 
tical evidence points out that the ones 
listed in this paper are the most im- 
portant ones, and with this in mind 
it is recommended that consideration 


be thus given: “The ultimate aim of 
a word analysis program is to help 
pupils become independent in their 
attack on new words and it is im- 
portant that their experiences en- 
courage independence.” 
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Certificate Requirements for Reading Specialists 


7 Cari H. Haac, 


ROVISION FOR specialized reading 

instruction in both elementary 
and secondary schools is increasing 
rapidly. A demand for reading teach- 
ers is apparent both in teacher place- 
ment bureaus and in the swelling 
enrollment of college extension 
courses and summer session work- 
shops. 

More direct evidence of this ex- 
panding interest can be found in 
curriculum surveys. For example, a 
systematic sampling of Michigan 
public high schools in 1956 revealed 
that 35 per cent of those responding 
(84 per cent) had specialized read- 
ing programs of one kind or another. 
In the city systems, 71 per cent re- 
ported such programs.* 

Since a rapidly increasing demand 
for personnel often leads to the ap- 
pointment of ill-prepared or mar- 
ginal candidates, it seemed pertinent 
to determine what safeguards are 
operating. A survey of state teacher 
certification agencies was undertaken 
to determine the nature and extent 
of certification requirements. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire with an explana- 
tory covering letter was sent to the 
Director of Certification in each of 


*Donald E. P. Smith. “The Status of 
Reading Instruction in Michigan Public 
High Schools,” 
School of Education Bulletin, 27 (March, 
1956) , 91-94. 


University of Michigan, 


DANIEL G. SAYLES, AND 
DOonaL_p E. P. Seer 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


the fifty states. The following infor- 


mation was requested : 


1. Do you have certification require. 


ments for any of the following? 
Reading Supervisor 
Reading Co-ordinator 
Reading Specialist 
Reading Therapist 
Reading Director 
Other 
2. What year were these requirements 
enacted? 
3. What is the nature of the require- 


ments (number of hours and break- | 
down of courses, internship require: | 


ments, etc.) ? 
Printed brochures were requested if 
they contained this information. 


Results 


Questionnaires were returned by | 


forty-six of the fifty states (92 per 
cent }. 
Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada, 
states (26 per cent) have certifica- 
tion requirements for specialists in 
reading. Thirty-four (74 per cent) 
have no such requirements. Whilt 


most of the state certification officer | 
simply replied in the negative, a few 
pointed out that a regular teaching) 


: 





States not reporting wert) 
and 
Wyoming. Of those responding, 12 





sal a 





certificate is required, and, in they 
case of Missouri, a Secondary Eng j 
lish Certificate is necessary. While it) 
is very likely that all of the abovy 


states require a teaching certificatt | 
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at a minimum, it is not known 
whether any others have limitations 
similar to those of Missouri. 

Minnesota does not currently have 
special requirements, but the State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Education has proposed two levels 
of preparation and _ certification. 
At one level are the requirements 
for Remedial Reading ‘Teachers 
in either elementary or secondary 
schools: teaching certificate, bache- 
lor’s degree, two years of teaching 
experience, and five or six courses, 
respectively. Proposed requirements 
for the second level, Reading Con- 
sultant, Supervisor, or Co-ordinator, 
are as follows: teaching certificate, 
master’s degree, three years of teach- 
ing experience (including one year 
as a “reading teacher”) and at least 
ten courses, both prescribed and 
suggested. 

A summary of the special certifi- 
cation provisions and requirements 
in twelve states is presented above. 

The amount of variation in re- 
quirements from state to state is 
considerable. Required academic 
training ranges from four to thirty- 
six hours in addition to the course 
work necessary for a_ bachelor’s 
degree and a regular teaching cer- 
tificate. The courses most frequently 
stipulated are in reading, special 
education, administration and super- 


vision, testing and measurement, and 
psychology. At least one year of 


regular classroom teaching experi- / 


ence is necessary in seven of the 


twelve states, but only three states | 


require a period of internship in a 
school or reading clinic. Three states 
require a master’s degree. 


The fact that eight of the twelve ! 


states which certify special reading 


teachers and consultants have enact- | 
ed their requirements within the last | 


five years seems to indicate that 


active interest in providing remedial | 
or developmental reading instruction | 


in the schools is relatively recent. 


That concern with the problem con- | 
tinues is suggested by the modifica- | 
tions currently under consideration | 
in two other states (Delaware and | 
New Jersey) and by the proposa | 
for certification of reading specialists | 
in at least one state (Minnesota) | 
which does not at present have such | 
provisions. It seems reasonable to 
anticipate that this trend will con- | 


tinue, and that within the next dec- 


ade more and more states will be | 
providing for special certification of | 
teachers of remedial and develop ; 


mental reading. 


If so, it may be appropriate fora 7 


| Th 


professional organization such as the | 


International Reading Association to | 
recommend standards for the guid | 


ance of state agencies. 





24, New York. 





A CorRECTION 


The correct address of the Essay Press (publishers of the Roswell- 
Chall Diagnostic Test) is P.O. Box 5, Planetarium Station, New York 
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The RIS! Individualized Reading Program 


_ L. F. FOWLER 


thon TIME was ripe in 1957 for co- 

operative action by two teachers 
of fourth-year pupils and the super- 
vising principal at Northwestern 
State College’s Elementary School in 
Louisiana. These three were not 
pleased with the reading interest or 
progress, or with the general reading 
program at the fourth-year level in 
the two classrooms of these teachers. 
Through a review of selected litera- 
ture in the field of individualized 
reading, and after much cooperative 
study and planning, action was taken 
to move toward an individualized 
reading program, which is now 
known by those in the Northwestern 
Elementary Laboratory School as 
the RISI Individualized Reading 
Program. 


The Program 


RISI stands for Reading, Interest, 
Sharing, and Instruction. The pro- 
gram is one of reading and sharing 


» many books of different interests and 


of different reading levels. As pupils 
improve in ways of sharing parts of 
what they have read, their interests 
become greater and therefore more 
reading is motivated. Also, as pupils 
share in a variety of ways, their 
weaknesses in the skills of reading 
will be seen. This helps the teacher 
to know where to work with pupils 
80 as to improve their different read- 
ing skills. Under the guidance of the 
teacher the pupils select books of 


@ NorTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF LOUISIANA 


their interests and at their reading 
levels. 


Classroom reading is begun in 
many different ways, depending 
upon the cooperative planning of the 
teacher and the pupils. In some cases 
the pupils begin to read_ silently 
while the teacher lists on the chalk 
board ways of attacking words that 
may give pupils trouble. She may call 
their attention to the many different 
ways they may choose to share parts 
of their stories. The children are 
reading, making plans to share, 
working on reading skills in small 
groups with the help of the teacher. 
At another time one may see the 
pupils sitting in four small circles 
sharing their stories in a variety of 
ways . (movies, flannel-gram, dra- 
matization, book character, poster, 
mural ), while the teacher is conduct- 
ing a progress report conference with 
an individual child. The program is 
a flexible one which permits all types 
of experiences in reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and allows plenty 
of time for the teacher to give instruc- 
tion to small groups and individual 
pupils. 

The RISI reading program is flex- 
ible enough to include the following 
list of selected, recommended, teach- 
ing practices: 

1. Cooperative teacher-pupil planning, 


executing, sharing, and evaluating as the 
basic process of teaching and learning. 


2. Pupil directed programs under the 
guidance of the teacher. 
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3. Variety of group action and _inter- 
action. 

4. Variety of activities provided for a 
definite purpose. 

5. Reading of many books of different 
interests and at different levels. 

6. Flexible grouping within the class- 
room, 

7. Flexible room arrangement. 

8. Many media for creative activities. 


9. High interest among pupils and 
teacher. 
10. Group acceptance of individual 
pupils. 


11. Good purposes for reading. 

12. Attention to individual difference of 
pupils. 

13. Use of the large block of time. 

14, Use of, and instruction in, the lan- 
guage arts skills — reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. 


Possible Problems 


The RISI individualized program 
requires the use of many books of 
different interests and of different 
reading levels. The services of a 
centralized library, plus the usage of 
many supplementary readers, seem 
to be a “must” if the program is to 
succeed. 

The balance of, or wise use of, 
time could be another problem. Chil- 
dren learn to read by reading under 
the guidance and instruction of the 
teacher. Interest and motivation are 
developed through sharing. The wise 
teacher must plan well so as to have 
time for reading, sharing, and in- 
struction. Children must read, but 
they must be helped with their read- 
ing skills. Reading is better if interest 
is high; therefore, time must be 
planned for sharing and _ building 
interest. Continuous evaluation of 
time used in reading, sharing, and 
instructing are important to the 
success of the program. A seventy- 
minute block of time was used daily 
for the total reading program. Over 


——_ 


about six weeks, or a longer period | 
an effort was made to keep the time 

equally divided among reading) 
sharing, and instructing. The study; 
seemed to show that this balance i 

good for the total program. 


Results After Three Years 


Interest in reading is very high 
among the fourth-year pupils. The 
pupils and teachers are very happy 
in their reading program, and ar} 
reading and reading. A majority df 


the pupils read from thirty wf | 


seventy-five books on their reading) 
levels each year. A few of the chil) 
dren read over a hundred books inip 


school term. Before the study wah . 


begun most pupils read fewer thay 
ten books at the fourth-year level) 
Achievement tests and teacher obser) 
vation show that a majority of th 
pupils progress more than 1.5 grade) 
levels in reading each year, com) 
pared to less than one grade levey 
made by a majority of the fourth) 
year pupils before this program wa 
begun. The poor readers seem to) 
make the greatest progress in readin 
skills, as well as making personality 


improvement. The many types df) , 


experiences provided in the sharint 
program do much for the total de 
velopment of all the pupils. 

If children learn to read througit 
reading, then the RISI is a gow 
program. The boys and girls at th 
fourth-year level in this study at 
reading every spare moment. Tht 
method is not a cure-all, but th) 
pupils have made more progress i 
the RISI program than in the bas 
program of former years. 7 
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Puppetry and the Individualized Reading Program 


by 
ea 


7" INDIVIDUALIZED reading pro- 

gram has proved astonishingly 
successful in a wide variety of class- 
rooms. It has been successful because 
it has brought about a basic reorien- 
tation of viewpoint. Instead of con- 
cerning ourselves with the number of 
levels on which a teacher can teach, 
we are now concerned with the one 
level on which each child can learn. 

Many of the activities in the indi- 
vidualized reading program, are, as 
the name suggests, carried on by the 
individual child. In some of these 
activities the child makes contact 
with his classmates, as, for example, 
when he reports on a book, “sells” 
a book, or reads a vivid passage. 
However, the name given the proce- 
dure is not inclusive enough, since 
there are times when children are 
drawn together on the basis of 
mutuality of interest or need. Here 
we have what might better be called 
a socialized individualized reading 
program. The occasion for joining 
together might be the learning of a 
particular skill or the practice of a 
group activity such as. dramatics, 
choral speaking, or puppetry. 

One of the most valuable of the 
group activities and the one that is 
the concern of this article is puppetry. 
Puppetry is more than a means of 
bringing children together to utilize 
reading and the other communica- 
hon skills in a functional setting. It is 


» 4 means of meeting children’s needs 
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for social and emotional growth. It 
serves to give the teacher a fresh and 
insightful look at the child in the act 
of projecting his hostilities and exter- 
nalizing his conflicts and his confu- 
sions. It provides a ready-made 
speech program for the teacher. It 
promotes the ideal of democratic in- 
teraction in a practical classroom 
situation. It encourages artistic and 
handicraft talents and skills. It offers 
a rewarding opportunity to every 
child for the development of his 
unique being. 

The values delineated above are 
attainable by the classroom teacher 
through experiences in a medium 
that is fundamentally appealing to 
children. Children love hand pup- 
pets. They love to make them, to 
handle them, to talk to them, and to 
make them talk. Perhaps their love 
for puppets is in essence the love they 
have for dolls, with the additional 
element that the doll has become 
animate. Anyone who has seen young 
children watch a puppet drama un- 
fold recognizes here a deep-seated 
interest, begging to be built upon. 

There are puppets of varying 
degrees of complexity of design and 
construction for all children. The 
nursery or kindergarten child can use 
a paper bag, a potato, a rubber ball, 
or a stuffed stocking toe for his pup- 
pet head. Another paper bag or a 
handkerchief draped over the hand 
does for a body. The seven-to-nine 
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year old may wrap _ newspaper 
around a tube and fasten the paper 
down with tape; cover the whole 
with one of mother’s old stockings, 
decorate with lipstick and eyebrow 
pencil, and away we go. Or, if he is 
advanced for his age he may try 
making a papier-maché head, with 
more elaborate dress cut to pattern 
and sewed. Now he may be using 
ornaments from the rag bag or from 
the five and ten cent store, and seek- 
ing artistic and decorative effects. 

The intermediate grade child will 
experiment with materials for a var- 
iety of results. He may try hair of 
steel wool or of scraps of fur, of wool, 
or of crepe paper. He may seek 
greater realism of features, or he may 
deliberately exaggerate the features. 
He is minutely examining individual 
items and observing the Gestalt made 
up of the sum of the parts. Here is 
an example of the constant critical 
examination and re-evaluation that 
the use of an artistic medium de- 
mands of its practitioner. This same 
attitude is carried over into the 
making of the costumes, the painting 
of the backdrops, the making of the 
props, and the decoration of the 
stage. It is equally effective in the 
selection of the story and in the de- 
velopment of the play. 

But no matter what the puppet 
the child has made, it is a creation of 
his very own and an expression of 
his desire to create in a_ plastic 
medium. In making his puppet he 
has handled paper, clay, cloth, 
scissors, needle and thread, paints, 
fur, wool, and paste. He has shaped, 
built and cut. He has conceived a 


project and brought it into succes | 
ful reality. The making of puppet | 
could be justified in itself for the) 
artistic, creative, and psychological 
values so far achieved. 
But the puppet has not yet come) 
alive. Not until the child puts hi 
hand into the costume and moves the 
head and body and speaks for his) 
puppet does it become endowed with) 
a personality of its own; this person) 
ality, strangely enough, is to a large 
extent independent of and divorced) 
from its creator and manipulator. To 
free this personality, the manipulator) 
need but disappear and allow th! 
puppet to usurp the stage. 
Any device that will conceal th) 
child but leave the puppet open ti 
view will do for early experiments) 
tion. An open-bottom box placed of) 
a draped table, or a piece of cloth) 
stretched across a doorway makesi)_ 
workable though limited stage thi) 
will satisfy the very young child} 
With seven-to-nine year olds, 7 
simple classroom stage consisting 0) 
the main of the proscenium, side) 
and curtain can be made of firrin:|) 
strips and colored burlap at a ver) 
nominal cost. This collapsible stag) 
can be set on two desks and set uf 
in seconds. J 
For older children, the same typ) 
of stage can be extended downwati |” 
so that it becomes self-supporting | 
The entire frame is covered with) 
monk’s cloth, burlap, or canvas. 
In most instances beginning put) 
peteers are not satisfied unless thet) 
puppets speak to an audience. Thi} 
is the logical fulfillment of the acti) 
ity they have undertaken. Should th] 
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children show any shyness at per- 
forming, the puppets might be asked 
to sing songs. The children would 
comment on the effectiveness of the 
presentation; inevitably the need for 
moving the puppet and for synchron- 
izing speech and movement would 
be brought out. The simple tech- 
nique of rotating the wrist from 
side to side to simulate walking, and 


} moving the head and hands to give 


the appearance of speaking would 
then be pointed out. To further 
familiarize the children with an 
audience situation, stories or jokes 
might be told or poems said. 
Additional experience might be 
gained by having the children depict 
everyday situations in their lives. In 
one class, an emotionally disturbed 
boy of ten told a delightfully humor- 
ous story of a laggard scholar who 


© tarried abed until threatened with 
» “the strap.” Alternately, he speeded 


up and slowed down. When he 
finally got to school, he found that 
both teacher and principal had “the 
strap.” 

Young children of five and six 


) years of age enjoy joining together 


to enact stories such as “The Three 
Bears,” “The Billy Goats Gruff,” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk.” At 
any age, the group should feel free 


| to choose its story. The suitability of 


the story for puppet presentation 
thould be discussed, and the form of 
the play crystallized. Scenery and 
Props must be made and their care 
entrusted to chosen custodians. Vol- 


| unteers for roles are tried out with 
) the understanding that every child 
» Must have his chance. The various 


efforts are discussed and weighed; 
the children respect the feelings of 
their classmates out of consideration 
for them and in the knowledge that 
they themselves may soon be “on the 
pan.” The children decide what is 
good and worth keeping and what 
should be modified or discarded. 

Constantly, the value of the indi- 
vidual contribution comes to the fore. 
To the surprise of the class and of 
the teacher, hidden talents bloom. 
The retiring child is revealed as a 
wonderful manipulator of puppets, 
the competent director of a group, or 
the skillful creator of scenery and 
props. The non-reading child dis- 
plays his facility in extempore speech. 
Talents in sewing, in writing and in 
speaking spring forth to meet the 
demands for them. Children hitherto 
considered by classroom standards to 
be dull or without interests or talents 
often find in puppetry a means of 
achieving status in their own and in 
their classmates’ eyes. 

Both oral and silent reading tend 
to show marked gains in the class- 
room where children have an oppor- 
tunity to work with puppets. The 
slow reader often will search through 
short familiar folk and fairy tales for 
those suitable for adaptation. With 
his group he may devise an original 
sketch or play that must be written 
down for reading and re-reading, to 
insure familiarity with lines and con- 
tinuity of action. The children’s in- 
adequacies in oral reading are glar- 
ingly pointed up when their lines are 
read stumblingly. They recognize 
their shortcomings and set out to 
improve upon them. 
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The children quickly learn the 
advantage gained in telling an in- 
herently interesting story. With a 
little practice they can soon analyze 
a story to determine its potentialities 
for presentation. ‘They become aware 
of the possibilities of their medium 
and its limitations; they learn to deal 
with the limitations by the use of the 
drawn curtain, the narrator, or 
simply by drawing upon their 
audience’s imagination. They learn 
to think of their play in terms of the 
particular audience they must face; 
what is suitable for kindergartners 
may miss fire entirely with a sixth 
grade and yet delight a P.T.A. 
gathering. They learn to consider 
time in a new light, as a concomitant 
of interest. They learn to evaluate 
their materials and their audience. 

Although children may learn 
much through the use of puppets, it 
is a dangerous business to think of 
using puppets deliberately to pro- 
mote reading or the other classroom 
skills in themselves. This is killing the 
goose that lays the golden educa- 
tional eggs. However, by encourag- 
ing puppetry in those areas of the 
curriculum where it legitimately fits, 
enriched learnings take place. One 
such area where puppetry belongs is 
the social studies. For younger chil- 
dren, puppets can dramatize the 
home, family and community rela- 
tionships that are so important in the 
child’s life. The stories might tell how 
parents, brothers and sisters, teach- 
ers, firemen and policemen act out 
their roles in the child’s daily life. In 
the intermediate grades, the age of 
exploration, the early settlements, the 


— 


practice of indenture and frontier 


life and customs provide materiak| 
for research, for writing, and for ex.) 


pression through puppetry. 
Poetry can be enriched by the us 


of puppets. Mother Goose rhyme) 


such as “Little Miss Muffet,” “Littk 


Jack Horner,” “Simple Simon” and) 
“Wee Willie Winkie” can be enacted 


as the words are spoken. Poetry in- 
volving dialogue, such as Rose Fyle. 
man’s “Friday Street,” Lear’s “The 
Courtship of the Yonghy Bonghy 
Bo,” and Carroll’s ““The Walrus and 


the Carpenter” lends itself to puppe 
presentation. Folk ballads are parti) 
cularly popular among intermediate) 


grade boys and girls. Typical of thes 
are “The Keys of Canterbury,” “A 


Paper of Pins,” and “The Quakers) 
» told 


Wooing.” 


Many of the fine children’s trad) 
books contain suitable scenes fo 
adaptation. E. B. White’s Stuaif 
Little yields many delightful scene 


One thought-provoking bit tells how 


Stuart, who is a mouse, becomes i) 
substitute teacher for a morning) 
Since Stuart would abolish most of 
the regular curriculum as foolish of 
unnecessary, children love this ef 
cerpt. Mr. White’s Charlotte’s Web. 
Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind it) 
the Willows, and Hugh Loftings) 


The Story of Dr. Doolittle are amon > 
) rien 


the many books of great interest. 


The tried and true classics ath 


mines of puppet materials. In ont 


fifth-year class the children dram = 
Ds 


tized scenes from Through the Look 
ing Glass, “Ali Baba and the For! 


Thieves,” “Dick Whittington an q 
His Cat,’ “The Pied Piper © 
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Hamelin,” “Casey at the Bat,” and 
many others. They did full length 
versions of “Rumpelstiltskin,” “Cin- 
derella,’ “Rapunzel,” and “The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice.” ‘They toured 
the school and sparked a school-wide 
puppetry program. 

The children’s own interests and 
experiences make up a large reser- 
voir of puppetry materials. The pres- 
ent writer has been particularly 
fascinated by the quality of the pup- 
petry done by boys of low socio- 


age, slow learners. Recently such a 
group, under the leadership of a 
“disciplinary case” transferred out of 
his previous class for having spat at 
his teacher, did a hilarious story they 
called ““The Lucky Gamblers.” ‘They 
told how five boys were picked up by 
the police and carried off to jail for 
playing dice. After the police had 
locked up the boys, they took the 
dice and started a game among 
themselves while the  cellmates 
watched. The situations posed were 
basically humorous and the dialogue 
was lively and witty. The boys per- 
formed for other classes and were 
warmly received. The choice of sub- 
ject and the manner of handling it 
led the boys rather far from the usual 
fifth-grade curriculum. However, it 
gave them a successful creative expe- 
rence within the school, built good 
classroom relationships, taught them 
to cooperate for a worthwhile end, 
and helped them in the language arts 
skills. Furthermore it gave the teach- 
er a good look at his charges as they 
were, and not as he might have 
wished them to be. 


Puppetry is of great value in deal- 
ing with speech in the classroom. 
Since the average teacher is at sea in 
the techniques of speech correction 
she fulfills her responsibilities by fre- 
quent criticisms of speech patterns, 
voice quality and enunciation with- 
out accomplishing anything con- 
structive. But it behooves the puppet 
speaker to be exceptionally clear 
voiced and articulate. Children see 
at once that they cannot hold their 
audience if they cannot be heard. 
Their first criticisms point this out. 
Since his peers put so much value in 
his speech, the child cannot help but 
do likewise. When older children 
have the responsibility of performing 
for the lower grades they are ex- 
tremely careful of their speech pat- 
terns and of what they say. 

Generally such speech deviations 
as stuttering and stammering are 
even more inadequately handled 
than the usual classroom difficulties. 
However, even stuttering and stam- 
mering tend to disappear in pup- 
petry, just as they do in choric 
speech. It would be foolish to offer 
incidental puppetry as full treatment 
for an emotionally based speech dis- 
ability, but certainly the results we 
get are worth grasping. In fact we 
may often be getting more than we 
think we are settling for. 

The possibilities for the develop- 
ment of critical judgment and aes- 
thetic appreciation in art have been 
suggested above. Creative experi- 
ences in painting and in dressing the 
puppets call for selection, design and 
the use of various handicraft skills. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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ECENTLY THERE has been resur- 
gence of interest in the “fairy 
tale” as a kind of literature for chil- 
dren. Not that this type of story ever 
totally disappeared, for it certainly 
did not. But we did go through a 
phase of doubts about these stories 
as suitable reading material for chil- 
dren, particularly from the stand- 
points of their unwholesome psycho- 
logical effects, their undemocratic 
values, their “eye for an eye and 
tooth for a tooth” ethics. Now, again, 
there seems to be a renewed interest, 
an upsurging in publishing in this 
field. There are coming from leading 
publishing houses handsome collec- 
tions of the old tales, single stories 
beautifully illustrated, and some col- 
lections of fairy tales from other cul- 
tures not previously widely known in 
our country. 

Perhaps, in part, encouragement 
has been given by television, for any 
number of the familiar old stories 
have recently been employed as 
dramatic vehicles. Perhaps, too, the 
extensive discussion of “basic” educa- 
tion has had an effect. It might be 
that the “one world” concept encour- 
ages renewed attention to folk stories. 
Or, again, it may simply be that, in 
the full cycle of literary movements, 
the time is right for new editions of 
old favorites. Whatever the causes, 
this is a good moment to reconsider 
these old stories, to take another look 
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at their place in the totality of today; | 
literature for children. 
First, let us remember that the/ 
term “fairy tale” is frequently used 
loosely as a covering term for many 
varieties of old story. In the strict} 
sense of the word, many such old) 
stories are not “fairy” tales at all. 
Some of them are accumulative tales, | 
depending for their delight on repeti- 
tion and rig-a-ma-role language. 
Some are “talking animal’’ stories. 
Some are droll stories, based on the 
crude mistakes and the foibles of) 
humankind. And some are old horror 
stories, or disintegrated myths, or 
hero tales. And then there are the) 
true “fairy” tales, in which magic) 
and preternatural creatures are essen- 
tial ingredients. Of course all of thes | 
old household tales have certain’ 
things in common. They have al/ 
come to us from other peoples, other | 
cultures, many of them truly ancient. | 
They are all older than the American | 
culture. But, over and beyond thet) 
common characteristics, each typ) 
must be assessed in terms of its owl 
essential qualities, particularly with) 
reference to the symbolic roots, tht! 
sources of motivation, the distinctive | 
elements of craftsmanship. 
The “fairy tales,” like “Cinder | 
ella,’ “Beauty and the Beast, 
“Rumpelstiltskin,” or “Hansel aif 
Gretel,” are deeply rooted in wit) 
fulfillment and the struggle betwee! | 
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good and evil in one’s own life. The 
wish for status or for recognition, the 
wish to be essential in the lives of 
others is often central in these old 
stories. So is struggle central—the 
struggle between poverty and eco- 
nomic security, between enslavement 
and freedom, between life and death, 
between lovelessness and love. The 
fulfillment of the wishes and the out- 
comes of the struggles are, in fairy 
tales, highly romantic solutions, de- 
pendent on magic and the aid of 
some preternatural creature to make 
the story come out to “live happily 
ever after.” In these regards, then, 
one would want to select fairy tales 
for children with these criteria in 
mind: Are the children mature 
enough to discriminate, with reason- 
able sophistication, between real per- 
sons and elves, fairies, or wee folk? 
Are they able to cope with the dif- 
ference between truly scientific phe- 
nomena and magic? (For the fanci- 
fulness of the magic must be an 
added element of enjoyment rather 
than a point of confusion and thus a 
deterent to the full savoring of the 
story.) Are the wish fulfillments and 
the struggles for what is good in life 
those that touch children’s feelings 
for life rather than purely adult de- 
sires and problems? Is this a story 
whose symbolic roots are so universal 
that the children, at their present 
levels of development, can respond 
aesthetically to the symbolism em- 
ployed? 

When one looks further at the true 
“fairy tales,” he notices that each 
character seems to be all good or all 
bad. Empathy for the hero is so skil- 


fully developed that he is an ideal; 
the villain can be heartily rejected, 
so effectually is he developed as a 
blackguard. Even the preternatural 
creatures tend to be categorized: 
witches are bad; fairies and fairy 
godmothers are good. Indeed, god- 
mothers are good, stepmothers are 
bad. Between sisters and brothers, 
oldest children are indolent, ugly, 
mean-hearted; youngest are indus- 
trious, kind, generous. Such depic- 
tions are, of course, purely romantic 
conceptions of human behavior, but 
they serve the plottings of events in 
the fairy tales very well. To achieve 
such strong contrasts, these stories 
often employ cruelty and brutality in 
their plot development. While good- 
ness and virtue prevail, it is not an 
easy matter, and the hero probably 
will be subjected to tests of stamina 
and character that are fully de- 
scribed, even to gory details. And 
when the villains are finally dealt 
with, they too often meet their down- 
fall in no gentle fashion. The wheels 
of justice roll heavily in many fairy 
tales. 

Again, from this angle, one might 
well want to apply certain criteria. 
Are these stories too frightening for 
these particular children? Are the 
hero’s total qualities those with 
which, in general, one would want 
children to empathize? Are these 
children capable of coping with the 
kinds of sterotypes met in this story? 
Is their maturity such that they can 
distinguish between the literary char- 
acterization proposed and real-life 
personalities? 

The place settings of fairy tales, 
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too, are distinctive. “Far away,” “in 
a lovely castle,” “in a kingdom by 
the sea” are of the essence of the 
fancy which is, necessarily, develop- 
ed. Specificity of locale is avoided. 
While such aspects of locale as are 
mandatory for the development of 
the plot are fully described, they are 
not the recognizable locales that one 
would find in realistic stories. They 
give the story its mood of romance; 
they give the storyteller a freedom of 
movement that actual settings can- 
not give. And they lend an opulence 
to the story, which whets the interest 
and imagination. Again, in selecting 
fairy tales for children, one would 
ask if the children have sufficient 
sophistication to enjoy fully the de- 
lightful extravagance of the make- 
believe setting. Does the setting help 
him to respond to the characters and 
the happenings? Is the setting one 
for which the children can get some 
clues for picturing places? For every 
story has to be somewhere, and the 
somewhere of fairy tales is quite 
different from the child’s own neigh- 
borhood. It is even quite different 
from “just around the corner.” 
Looked at still another way, the 
fairy tale frequently is built around 
fabulous undertakings—adventures, 
if you will. These are fabulous tasks 
to be performed, enchantments to be 
overcome, transformations to be ac- 
complished, or flights from the 
wicked. High adventure is also ac- 
companied by such aids as magic 
wings, talking mirrors, cloaks to 
make one invisible, and magic num- 
bers (3, 5, 7, for example). These 
adventures are told with verve and 


——_ 


alacrity, with a quality of craftsman. 
ship that is the epitome of super 
narrative style. While these adven. 


tures are founded on fanciful hap) 
penings, they are, simultaneously) 
only extensions of the attempts of 
man to solve fundamental problems | 
That the accomplishments are aided) 
by magic does not belie the huma) 
reality of the problem. What th) 
magic seems to say is that, since th! 
individual just cannot accomplish 
his ends alone and they are end} 
which he must achieve, it is, dj) 
course, reasonable to let magic wor} 
for one. The hero must, of course, di) 
his share, but where he cannot go i) 
alone, there is the added boost, ani) 
that is the legerdemain of wand) 


charm, and spell. 


Again criteria for selection com) 
to mind: Is the adventure one tha) 
not only stimulates the children’) 
imaginations but also one in whic) 
they can participate both at the far} 
ciful and realistic levels? Is the magi} 
of a kind that leads the hero on to di) 
more on his own? Is the total effec] 
of the adventure one that childra) 


will comprehend? 


In so many instances, people hav) 
assumed that the fairy tale is th) 
heritage of young children. Frony 
what has been written here, it woul’) 
seem that very few fairy tales ary 
really for the very young. To be‘) 
real reader of fairy tales, the chi) 
needs enough sophistication to kj) 
able to enjoy the many fanciful ele) 
ments because they seem real with! 
out being real. He needs enougih” 
maturity to comprehend somewh 
the idealism, the “‘make-believe,” tht 
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romantic “nowhere” which is the 
“somewhere” of the story, the basic 
truth to life which undergirds the 
truth to fancy. And he needs enough 
aesthetic maturity to sense the impact 
of coming at life through fancy, to 


| see the impossible, improbable, and 
' incongruous as a wonderful way to 


put life together, to grasp hold of 
segments of reality, to know inti- 
mately what is not as what is. 

The fairy tales may take some sen- 
sitive selecting for particular chil- 
dren, but the numbers of these old 
stories are so great that it is not diffi- 
cult, really, to choose among them. It 
is particularly easy if one gives up 
the notion that certain of these old 
tales necessarily should be presented 
to young children. It is particularly 
easy if an extensive collection of fairy 
tales is readily available. It is easy if 
one knows the children to whom the 
fairy tales are to be presented — 
knows the children not as statistics 
but as vital human beings. 

So long as the universe is not, in its 
totality, organized by reason, so long 
as man remains an individual rather 


than a cypher or a cog in a machine; 
so long as there are reasonable 
doubts about the finality of man’s 
wisdom, about the static nature of 
truth, there will be a place for won- 
der, for astonishment, and for the 
pursuit of the insuperable. Which 
means that there will be a place for 
magic, for “make-believe,” for fairy 
tales. 


Some Selected Readings about 
Fairy Tales 
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Children (Holt, 1953), PP. 311-15. 
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(Scott, Foresman, 1957), pp. 200-205. 
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dren (Viking, 1940), pp. 65-83. 

Hadas, Elizabeth C. “Why Fairy Tales?” 
Child Study, Fall, 1958, pp. 34-36. 

Hazard, Paul. Books, Chitr , and Men 
(Horn Book, 1932) . 

Hollowell, Lillian. A Book of Children’s 
Literature (Rinehart, 1950), pp. 43-46. 
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for Children (Macmillan, 1955), pp. 225- 
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Johnson, Edna, Sickels, Evelyn R., and 
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Children’s Literature (Houghton Mifflin, 
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(Houghton Mifflin, 1916) . 
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York: Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
xiv + 163. 
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necticut. Doctor’s Thesis, New York 
University, 1957. Microfilmed. 
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Arbor: University of Michigan, 1948. 
Pp. 151. 
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Phonetics, Related to Listening and Reading Skills 


by Mase. AsppEN 
@ SpoKANE County, WASHINGTON, 


HEN A child comes for remedial 

reading, the teacher assumes 
that he has been shown the con- 
textual, the configurational, the sight 
words and syllable skills in his reg- 
ular classroom work, and that it has 
not been enough to help him read 
well. Must she continue to give him 
more of the same or may she con- 
centrate on listening to sounds in 
words and applying this knowledge 
to the sounding-out skill in spelling 
and reading? 

How may she help a child to 
independence unless she does drill 
phonetics, particularly when he con- 
sistently calls g, gr—or 1, gr? How 
can she keep him from inserting l, 
r or n into words otherwise? Why do 
some children say sh for s? 

Educators frequently say, “Yes, 
but don’t teach too much of it.” 
What is too much? Why do we say 
this? Are we afraid of phonetics? 
Maybe the answer is, we don’t know 
how to teach it. It is difficult, and the 
ter. her must be painstaking, but the 
ch.‘dren in the low-achiever group 
need phonetic skills and can use them 
effectively. 

To build up a knowledge of 
phonetics I use picture cards that 
also have the word printed on them.* 
The child breaks down the word into 

*“Picture Cards,” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, and “Phonics Key Cards,” 


The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
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initial, terminal, and first vowed! 
sounds. The consonant sounds ar | 
whispered or voiced so as to avoid) 
the vowel appendage as much as pos ” 
sible .The vowel is found by break. | 
ing down the initial sound plus the | 
vowel. 
Then he proceeds to initial blend, 
the vowel with r, and dipthongs. By 
these four steps he learns sounds re-| _ 
lated to letters and begins to see and 
hear familiar parts in words. A child | 
may sometimes need to use a mirror, | 
a distinct aid to listening acuity. 
This phonetic skill is first applied | 
to spelling. The low-achiever receive} 
a much desired psychological lift in) 
this effort. He is at grade level in 
spelling anyway! Sight words hav) 
to be told to him, of course, but they | 
can also be learned through th” 
kinesthetic method (to see, to say.) 
to hear, to write or trace). He cat) 
thus begin to use all four gateway) 
to learning. f 
Who is the best judge of a childs) 
need when he must have help i) 
reading? Granted, there are childret|_ 
who do not need this laborious ap | 
proach. It is difficult, especially whe | 
the child does not listen habitual) 
and depends entirely on “See ani 
say,” or “You tell, I'll say.” They 
comes a time when telling a chili) 
the word becomes ridiculous, partic | 
ularly when, with a little help, #) 
can build up knowledge of phonetic | 
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and learn to attack a word for 
himself. 

Yes, we want fluent readers, and 
we want to build fluency by reading 
many easy books, but if a child 
doesn’t know what letters say, he can 
never be either independent or fluent. 
The authorities are right, though, 
when they say that the child reads 
much more slowly with this ap- 
proach. But without this drill he 
frequently is not able to read at all. 
He does not have the memory for 
configuration and sight words that 
many of his peers find simple and 
automatic. 

In order to facilitate vowel skill, 
my classes learn a vowel game.* 


aetou 

y says e ori (at the end of a word) 
aetou 

at edfj it on up 

u and w say 00 


aaeetititieoouu 


As a result, when a child asks 
“What does the letter say?” he 
knows, and does not stare and stall, 
repeating the preceeding word, be- 
fore he attacks the hard one. 

With the low-achiever, the listen- 
ing and the blending attack has to be 
painstakingly taught. He does not 
apply knowledge without teacher 
guidance, but he can begin to use 
his knowledge and finally learns to 
apply it automatically. By encourag- 
ing him to use phonetic skill, and 
frequently focusing his attention 
upon it, he eventually begins to apply 
what he knows. The teacher must 
see that he does this, for he falls back 


*Instructor, February, 1952, p. 39. 
FEd, a boy’s name, abbreviated. 





into his habitual lackadaisical atti- 
tude quickly. This tendency requires 
that the regular classroom teacher 
reinforce the work done in remedial 
reading if the child is to retain the 
newly acquired skill. 

If we must teach every child to 
read, then all these skills have to be 
practiced frequently. 

1. Find pages quickly. 

2. Use context in word attack 
(“If the word he doesn’t know is at 
the end of the sentence, the child is 
out of luck’’). 

3. See phrases — pounce on key 
words and punctuation. 

4. Look for configuration clues— 
tall letters and long ones. 

5. See syllables: say the word 
aloud and by syllables in spelling; 
drill on phonograms—ick, igh, as, et, 
al; sound out words in a dictionary 
by syllables. 

6. Listen to sounds in words—the 
initial, the terminal, the first vowel. 

7. Learn the vowel “Yell” as 
listed above, apply it. 

8. See two words at once, eye- 
span, speed with comprehension. 

9. Understand the general idea of 
the article read—scanning. 

10. Find the specific sentence to 
answer a question—skimming. 

11. Read many easy books for 
fun. 

12. Read to an audience for its 
enjoyment. 

With the low-achiever these skills 
have to be taught slowly, one at a 
time, and used prodigiously, before 
he can be independent. The more 
apt pupil learns these skills for him- 
self or understands the first time he 
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is told. Such a child as this can do all 
the listening cards in four sittings, 
whereas the low-achiever is lucky if 
he is able to do them in four weeks. 

The majority of the less apt pupils 
willingly do the listening, even ask for 
it often. In order to avoid any pos- 
sible discouragement, spelling by the 
kinesthetic method, and _ reading 
from an instructional text are prac- 
ticed at intervals. The instructional 
level is found by the use of an In- 
formal Reading Inventory. 

Blending is the next step in effi- 
ciency and is also a painstaking pro- 
cedure with the low-achiever, but he 
learns to read, especially if he keeps 
his voice going as he sounds-out, 
instead of breaking off after each 
letter is sounded. 


Teaching these skills, particularly 


the listening, is not easy, not glamor. 
ous, and not measurable by any | 


known test. The only gratification 


for the teacher is the satisfaction and | 
efficiency she observes in the child as | 


he adequately attacks words. 
My plea is, that we stop being 


smug about all the other reading | 
skills. They are easier to teach and | 
they do work for some, but the “See | 


and say,” or “You tell, Pll say,” is 
not the only method. Sometimes a 


little hard work at listening is just the | 
solution and pays off in the child's | 


pride in his own independence. 


The child doesn’t mind this work, | 
even enjoys doing it in most cases. | 


Why, then, should administrators o 
teachers balk at it? 





(Continued from Page 80) 

12. Research projects as a means 
of in-service training received next 
to least frequent mention in this 
study on the part of both adminis- 
trators and teachers. This fact points 
to the possible need for the carrying 
on of more experimentation and re- 
search with methods designed to 
improve the teaching of reading. 
This would provide experience in 
testing the value of research methods 
as a medium of in-service training 
in this area. 

13. College teachers of education 





and administrators in the public 5 
schools can profit from a considera 


tion of the facts brought out in thi 


study. This is true because ind: ¥ 
viduals expressing the points of view 7 
set forth in this report would be given | 
consideration in education class 
and in conferences with school ad- | 
ministrators. Surely, these leader, | 
fortified with this knowledge, should | 
assume the responsibility of progres | 
sing with their listeners to a mort) 
adequate solution of their comma a 


problems. 
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A Breakthrough in Reading 


by Evetyn N. Woop 


be DESTROY the Western tradition 

of independent thought, it is not 
necessary to burn the books. All we 
need to do is to leave them unread 
for a generation or two.” 


—Robert M. Hutchins 


If you could read a book of aver- 
age size in an hour or less would you 
read more books? Responses from a 
wishful sigh to angry resentment are 
evoked by this question. Why can’t 
you read a book in that time? Why 
must people be content to read at the 
old horse and buggy rates of two 
hundred to four hundred words a 
minute? 

Few important things have resist- 
ed twentieth-century progress. In- 
dustry has packed a former month’s 
production into a single day. High 
speed vehicles have caused time to 
shrink length-wise until a former 
three-month ocean trip becomes a 
daily round-trip routine. Undreamed 
strides have been made in audio 
and visual communications, adding 
height and perspective to our social 
and cultural advance. Yet education 
and thought communication remain 
shackled to the printed page. And 
the tragic fact remains that we still 
take as long to read those pages as 
our grandparents did. 

The professional, the educator, the 
specialist are launched into the field 
of service by a vocational, a bach- 
lor’s, a master’s or a doctor’s degree. 


DyNAMIcs READING INSTITUTE 
WasuHuincTon, D. C. 


The more education each receives, 
the more he becomes dependent on 
books. After he receives his final 
diploma he must continue to read, 
or the very tools of his profession 
obsolesce, causing the relative effec- 
tiveness of his service to decline. A 
relentless flood of books, magazines, 
and papers pours forth, only to be 
placed in neat stacks beside his desk. 
Instead of opening new horizons in 
his field and bringing new ideas, 
these must be relegated to his when- 
I-get-time-to-read-it shelf to gather 
dust. 

Two hundred to four hundred 
words a minute has been the ac- 
cepted reading rate for decades. A 
reading specialist can devise ways of 
making the eyes move over the words 
at faster speeds. Dedicated students 
can double their speeds on fairly 
simple material, but still the reading 
bottleneck remains very real. Thou- 
sands of the nation’s most capable 
students choose less rewarding voca- 
tions rather than suffer the fatiguing 
barriers created by necessary read- 
ing. Knowledge is just books away. 
A breakthrough in reading could 
change the course of many lives. 
Such a_ breakthrough is_ being 
achieved. A new kind of research is 
required to make it possible. 

Fast reading is not unheard of. 
History records interesting snatches 
about famous people who were able 
to read at exceptionally fast rates. 
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Perhaps the best known was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In addition to his 
time-consuming obligations as presi- 
dent of the United States, he was 
able to read three books a day. Bos- 
well refers to Samuel Johnson’s rapid 
reading, John Stuart Mill bemoaned 
the fact that it took him longer to 
turn the pages than to read them. 
Balzac, Jonathan Swift, and Caesar 
are also referred to by historians as 
very rapid readers. I was fifty to 
one-hundred years too late to ask 
even the last one how he did it. 

I watched Dr. C. Lowell Lees, 
head of the Speech Department at 
the University of Utah, read a typed 
term paper as fast as he could turn 
the eighty pages. He could tell what 
was in it and what was not. He 
answered questions on the content as 
they were answered on the paper. 
He was one of the best informed and 
widely read professors I met in col- 
lege. His classes are an inspiration to 
all who hear him. He was the first 
proof to me that people who read 
very, very fast can also have excep- 
tionally good comprehension and 
retention. I began to wonder if there 
were others alive today who could 
read as he did. My students and I 
began a search for such people. 

In Salt Lake City I found other 
fast readers. One was a boy who was 
a sheepherder during the summer. 
One was a doctor who was able to 
read his assignments during his 
medical study eighteen hundred to 
twenty-five hundred words per min- 
ute. This man was also well informed 
on every subject that came up for 
discussion. In the course of two years 
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NO 
I personally timed and checked th) 
speed and comprehension of over) 8© 
fifty people who could read from) 2nd 
fifteen hundred to six thousand! cult 


words per minute. I watched each | 
one read, jotted down the character. | 
istics of his reading, his speed, and) 
my evaluation of his comprehension | 
on a file card. | 

Of significance to me was the 
variation in occupation as well as in} 
intellectual attainment of these fas | 
readers. None of them had received | 
special training in reading. All of | 
them enjoyed reading and had read | 
extensively. None of them wer! 
special products of any one schodl.| 
All of them had read fast from youth. | 
All of them read difficult material a | 
fast speeds, and all of them wer! 
avid readers. None of them wer | 
aware of their speed, and none of! 
them had techniques to offer. The) 






most common statement was, “I was Dec 
just bored at slow reading and thet) P"! 
was so much to be read, so I jus)” _— 
decided to read fast.” j bac 

Of course one of my greatest! oe 
desires was to be able to learn how} with 
to do this myself. I began comparing | Pg 


the methods of the fast readers and | 
those of the slow ones. I had over sk 
hundred similar cards taken on slow 
readers. After careful analysis, | 
found the fast readers had nint | 
points in common. The slow readers | 
did not show any of these nine points | 
Then began a period of five years | 
hard work. At that time I was teach | 
ing in a high school. The Super |~ 
tendent, Reed H. Beckstead, gave m¢ | 
unlimited support, interest, and | 
equipment and most of all, encoul | 
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agement. Principals O. D. Ballard 
and Ralph Keeper guarded and 
cultivated the early efforts. The 
Superintendent also made available 
the testing services of the school dis- 
trict psychologist to test every step 
of the way. Later, for three years, the 
University of Utah supplied endless 
streams of students who stood in lines 
many hours to register for the course. 

In Washington, D. C., during this 
last year with the assistance and help 
of some of the finest educators in the 
communities of this vicinity, we have 
been trying to rub off some of the 
rough corners and refine and perfect 
the teaching methods so that many 
more young people and adults can 
read the precious information in 
great books. Groups of executives, 


such as the president of a large cor- 
poration and his board of directors, 
groups of selected chemists, physi- 
cists, sales executives and their wives 
from another large company, and 
selected classes of high school stu- 
dents have registered in the classes. 
Summer sessions have been filled in 
Washington with young people who 
are anxious to read—many students 
reading from thirty to a hundred 
books of their own choice during the 
twelve weeks. 

And what of the results as shown 
on the standardized tests? — Very 
high, so high that more adequate 
kinds of testing must be provided. 
Otherwise too many students who 
read very fast and accurately push 
against the ceilings of the tests. 





(Continued from Page 107) 
Decorating the stage and making the 
props are true artistic ventures. The 
creation of effective and appropriate 
backdrops calls for skill and imagin- 
ation. All of these activities are art 
with a purpose, with the added in- 
centive of an immediate showing for 
the artist’s work. 

A multiplicity of talents is called 
for in creating the play, writing the 
scripts and programs, making the 
Puppets, costumes, scenery and 
Props, directing the players and 
handling the physical properties and 
in operating and speaking for the 
puppets. A number of children must 
contribute their services, having in 
mind the common goal toward 
which they are working. This is 
meaningful grouping. It is the kind 
of grouping in consonance with a 
truly individualized reading program. 





Tue Etva Knicut RESEARCH FUND 
Mail contributions to: 


International Reading Association 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
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I found the nest the hen came from. 





















It was a round nest in the hay. | Pre 
It was just as big as the hen. Ez 
An egg was in it! he 
The egg was warm. up 
I think the hen had just put it there. | ““ 
I took the egg to give it = 
to the farmer. * : 
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* A page from I Know A Farm, a first grade reader by Ethel Collier tha 
tells a real story in Dolch’s 177 first-grade words, illustrated by Honott vid 
Guilbeau, grades K-2, 72 pages, reinforced binding. $3.05 


Send for complete description of this and other fresh, imaginative, net | _ 
YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS, 8 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11, MI nat 
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BY MARY C. AUSTIN 


President, International Reading Association 


Ts BEGINNING of a new decade 

often provides the incentive for 
educators to review past accomplish- 
ments and to scan the years ahead. 
Because significant changes occurred 
in the 1950’s, this year in particular 
can be expected to mark the advent 
of a strikingly new era in education. 

International events, rapid travel, 
and almost instantaneous communi- 
cation have made the _ world 
“smaller” each year, thus increasing 
the need for well informed citizens. 
President Eisenhower recognized this 
fact when he issued the call for the 
recent White House Conference on 
Children and Youth by stating: 
“The rapidly changing times in 
which we live . .. make it incumbent 
upon us to... . prepare today’s chil- 
dren well for life in tomorrow’s 
world.” 

We are told that there will be as 
many children in America in 1965 
as there were people of all ages in 
1900. Both quantity and quality of 
instruction are essential components 
of the kind of curriculum that will 
enable these millions of young people 
to deal intelligently with the prob- 
lems of the times. 

The International Reading As- 
sociation was formed specifically to 
assist in the great movement to pro- 
vide more effective reading instruc- 
tion at all educational levels. 
Through local, regional, and inter- 
national conferences, IRA members 
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focus their attention on current issues 
in the teaching of reading. It is only 
when individuals and groups work 
together for improvement of reading 
that greater numbers will benefit— 
administrators, teachers, children, 
parents, and others. 

During the next decade the As- 
sociation will assume a prominent 
role in promoting research in read- 
ing, in studying the factors that in- 
fluence progress in reading, and in 
publishing the results of significant 
investigations and practices. The 
Studies and Research Committee 
with Dr. Theodore Clymer as chair- 
man is presently exploring various 
ways of achieving this goal. 

At its fall meeting in St. Louis the 
Board took a number of forward- 
looking steps. One of these centered 
around the recommendations made 
by the Committee on Committees 
which was appointed last spring by 
Dr. Artley. Dr. Morton Botel and 
his group were asked (1) to study 
the present structure of our organiza- 
tion, and (2) to propose changes in 
committee organization which will 
eliminate duplication and overlap of 
committee functions. 

The January issue of the Reading 
Teacher will bring a report of recent 
Board action, including plans for the 
Annual Conference in St. Louis on 
May 4-6, 1961. May your Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays be 
especially pleasant! 
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Roads to Everywhere BP 
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BY AGATHA TOWNSEND 


Consultant, Educational Records Bureau 


Vocabulary Building in School 
cnd College 


The importance of developing and 
maintaining a large recognition vo- 
cabulary in reading has been recog- 
nized for many years. Reading is far 
more than word recognition, and vo- 
cabulary knowledge is far more com- 
plex than simple knowledge of a 
single familiar meaning for a word, 
but skills in this area are nevertheless 
a minimum requirement which prob- 
ably grows more and more im- 
portant as the pupil progresses in age 
and grade. 

The acquisition of multiple mean- 
ings for terms, the cultivation of 
“depth of meaning” as it is some- 
times called, the ability to recognize 
words in their technical uses as well 
as their more common ones, the 
growing awareness of constellations 
of words important for a school sub- 
ject, or the development of system- 
atic classifications of words through 
‘heir roots are all aspects of vocabu- 
lary knowledge which have received 
attention in research. 

Dale (3) reflects the complexity of 
the area in one of his reviews of the 
status of vocabulary research, which 
covers such diverse fields as how to 
study general and technical vocabu- 
laries, how to assess the importance 


of vocabulary control for reading 
materials, and how to refine our 
estimates of both frequency of word 
use and familiarity of pupils with 
words. 

Studies published in the last de- 
cade reflect the tendency to stress 
vocabulary knowledge in the higher 
grades. Both high school and college 
classes have cooperated to add to 
information in this area. 

Krantz (5) attests to the general 
need to continue vocabulary build- 
ing. In his study of the relationship 
of elementary school reading skills to 
success in the content fields in high 
school, he reports that statistical anal- 
ysis reveals that vocabulary (along 
with total study skills and reading 
comprehension) is among the most 
efficient predictors of success in the 
secondary school years. 


What is the response of the high 
school to such a finding? In general, 
Patterson (9) found, to agree and to 
accept the responsibility for some of 
the specialized tasks of improving 
word knowledge. He reports that 
high school teachers frequently 
emphasize instruction in vocabulary 
as they seek to supplement the formal 
reading program with the reading 
skills needed for subject matter 
courses. 
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Vocabulary gains in high school 
can be substantial, and they can be 
maintained. Miles (7) as long ago as 
1945 sought to establish this finding 
by a controlled experiment. In her 
study an experimental group of tenth 
graders not only gained significantly 
in test score after a semester of in- 
tensive work but they maintained a 
considerable advantage over the con- 
trol group even two and one-half 
years later. 

As reading programs are extended 
in scope, there is a vital need to con- 
tinue with basic research at the new 
levels. Does the importance of vo- 
cabulary diminish with the college 
years? It should not be assumed that 
because a skill is necessary and 
strategic in high school its signifi- 
cance is the same in college. 

A prototype of the kind of studies 
needed to demonstrate the need for 
further attention to vocabulary is 
the research by Barrett (1) which 
employed statistical techniques in 
careful analysis of predictors of suc- 
cess in history study. She concluded 
that a vocabulary score would con- 
tribute materially to a formula for 
predicting college history grades. 

It has been demonstrated, also, 
that certain courses can effectively 
produce growth in the vocabulary 
knowledge of college students. West- 
fall (12) in a large-scale study 
worked with over three hundred stu- 
dents for several semesters. His re- 
search suggests that student need and 
interest are of great importance, and 
his attempt to increase vocabulary 
utilized words needed for college 
courses and for other areas pertinent 


to student demands. His methods F 
produced large measured gains, 7 
Braddock and Kraus (2) worked 
with retarded college readers. They 
report the efforts made in a fresh- 
man communications course to in- 
crease the vocabularies of students 
through use of materials derived 
from their other college courses. 
Perhaps it will be noted that the © 
studies reviewed here are not ver 
numerous nor, perchance, so exten- 
sive in scope as the reading specialist 7 
would desire. Actually, it is one of © 
the purposes of this review to point | 
out that, in spite of all the publica. 7 
tion we have seen in the past, we | 
need constant research efforts today | 
—to develop effective methods for 
teaching the high school and college | 
reader, to explore the results of us © 
of the new workbooks and manual | 
which have been published for the | 
higher grades, to test and retest our | 
assumptions about the reading needs | 
and potential progress of thes 
groups. 
Other authors have also pointed | 
out the danger that we may reach 7 
too easy conclusions about various © 
aspects of reading and how to teach 
it. In fact, ours is a complex field, 7 
full of subtle relationships. New in 
sights emerge even when investiga 
tions may look as if they covered 
ground which 1s very familiar. Refer: 7 
ence will be made here to only two 
studies which illustrate this possibility 
—both bring into question assump | 
tions which are rarely denied. Mc 
Cracken (6), for example, has e | 
perimented with controlling the vo | 
cabulary of selections and found that | 
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New books in the 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. Ap- 
proximately 150 illustrations, half in glowing full color. Grades 


$ to Jr. B.S. 






a 
| DISCOVERERS 


OF THE NEW WORLD 





MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cubot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America. August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 illustrations including many of his 
own architectural sketches. September 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


AND HIS WORLD 


Each net $3.79 









Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 
A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 


RAILROADS IN THE 

DAYS OF STEAM 

Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 
railroads. 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A 
TEACHER’S 
GUIDE TO 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


BY NANCY LARRICK 


In her illuminating new book Dr. Larrick speaks to teachers at all 
levels of education with down-to-earth suggestions for bringing chil- 
dren and books together in the classroom. 

“Begin with the child,” she says, “and when you know him and his 
interests, you can help him find the books that will be the start of a 
lifetime of pleasure through reading.” 

A Teacher’s Guide to Children’s Books begins with the children, tell- 
ing what they may be like at various stages and what books are likely 
to fit the peculiar needs and interests of each child. Here is a clear 
and simple introduction to children’s literature, organized by grade 
level, and offering countless specific suggestions for bringing children 
and books together through day-by-day classroom activities and over 
all curriculum planning. 

This new book is a first-hand report from one who knows children 
and teachers and who has worked with leading authors, artists and 
editors in the creation of favorite books for children. The extensive 
table of contents, plus a detailed index and many cross references 
—. this an ideal handbook for daily reference or cover-to-cover 
reading. 


@ Iustrations from 38 outstanding children’s books. 


®@ Sample lists of books to show how children’s reading can 
supplement science and social studies. 


@ Information about children’s book clubs and addresses. 

®@ Sources of good reviews of children’s books as they are 
published. 

@ An annotated list of over 400 favorite books for children. 

@ Information about recordings, films, and filmstrips based on 
children’s books. 

@ Further reading and reference for teachers and student 
teachers. 


316 pages Text List Price: $4.95 
To purchase or secure copies on-approval write to 

DEPT. C. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 

1300 Alum Creek Drive « Columbus 16, Chic 
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readability is not increased as much 
as one might expect by this tech- 
nique. Otterman (8) dealt with a 
favored teaching method, and found 
unexpectedly negative results in at- 
tempting to increase word knowledge 


| through the study of word affixes 


and roots. We should obviously not 
conclude immediately that word 
difficulty is not important in read- 
ability, or that we should not teach 
word parts. But we should continue 
to study these, along with many 
other problems. 

This paper should not finish on a 
negative note, to do so might bring 
about a feeling that we know little 
about the importance of vocabulary 
study and less about how to conduct 
it. Rather, let us turn to three final 
references which suggest the wealth 
of the resources at the teacher’s com- 
mand. Seegers (/0) some years ago 
published a very helpful list of per- 
tinent studies covering such areas as 
the teaching of technical meanings, 
the use of context, and many other 
aspects of the field. Dale and 
| Reichert (4) have brought up to 
) 1957 their very extensive listing and 
| classification, which now includes 
» more than two thousand articles and 
© books on vocabulary. This list is not 


confined to formal research, but 


collects many entries on methods and 
procedures as well. Traxler and 
» Jungeblut (1/7) provide the most 





recent bibliography which includes 
research on vocabulary as well as 
many other fields of reading. As 
classroom teachers and reading spe- 
} Cialists evaluate the reports on which 
q such bibliographies are based, new 


2 





| 


techniques and new programs will 
emerge. 
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SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.F.S. “Survey 
of the Research Related to the Read- 
ing Ability of the Gifted.” Journal of 
Educational Research, February, 1960. 

In this relatively brief review of a 
new field the writer points out the 
scarcity of statistical studies and the 
necessity for additional research. The 
concept of mental age and its relation- 
ship to expected reading achievement 
appears over and over again in the 
reviews in this article. The value of 
the mental age concept as a criterion 
requires new scrutiny in view of the 
many different ways it is obtained. 
(The new light thrown upon the 
nature and variability of intellectual 
functions by the introduction of sep- 
arate mental age and IQ scores for 
verbal and performance components 
in the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children makes it likely that many 


) Studies of the 40’s ought to be: rede- 
| signed and repeated.—MPL) 


Boomer, Ricuarp H. “An Investi- 


) gation of an Experimental First Grade 
| Phonics Program.” Journal of Educa- 
» tional Research, January, 1960. 


Using a new rationale for the old 
and presently notorious method of 
teaching reading through the selection 
of material for its phonics components 


» instead of for its appeal to children and 


by selection of words on the basis of 





MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


Eastern Michigan University and Hawthorn Center, Northville, Michigan 


frequency counts, the experimenter de- 
signed a program in which, preceded 
by a basal reader reading readiness 
program, children were given sixteen 
wecks of experience with the experi- 
mental program, then eight weeks in 
a basal series program, then final test- 
ing. “The children were not taught the 
phonics in the basal reader program, 
but used the phonics they had learned 
with the experimental method.” The 
details of this phonics method are not 
given in detail, but the experimenter 
summarizes it as “designed in such a 
way as to restrict the words which the 
children learned to those which could 
be worked out phonetically.” 

In a control group the regular basal 
reading program was followed for the 
entire year, fifty or sixty sight words 
first being learned by methods recom- 
mended by the basal series manual, 
then work in intrinsic phonics being 
offered as prescribed by the manual. 
Teachers of both experimental and 
control groups spent approximately 
sixty minutes a day in teaching reading. 
The teacher of the experimental group 
was teaching for the first time, while 
the teacher of the control group had 
taught for four years. The matched 
groups were made up of twenty-nine 
children each. The article should be 
read in order to have clearly in mind 
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the criteria for the selection of words 
taught by the experimental method. 
The experimenter presents test results 
to support his statement that the experi- 
mental method was more effective in 
teaching beginning reading than the 
control method. Among his findings 
these: The differences were 
significantly in favor of the experi- 
mental group in the Word Recognition 
and Sentence Reading subtests of the 
Gates Primary Tests. The mean differ- 
ences for Paragraph Reading and the 
average scores were not significant. The 
dispersion of reading abilities for the 
experimental group was significantly 
smaller than for the control group, 
with far fewer children at the lower 
end. Thus skills of the children in the 
experimental classes tended to be more 
uniform. The experimenter examines 
his statistical findings and attempts to 
explain some of these results. What 
seems most significant to me is that far 
fewer children in the experimental 
group had scores which fell in the 
lowest third of the distribution of 
scores, which ranged from beginning 
first through top third on the final test. 
Teaching by a phonics method which 
presents word parts (letter sounds) and 
teaches their integration by blending 
into word wholes has been found 
effective by a number of investigators 
working with slower learners in read- 
ing—Kirk, for example. I have ob- 
served it to be far more effective than 
any sight method in teaching older non- 
readers, as these severely handicapped 
readers—or nonreaders—lack adequate 
visual discrimination and visual mem- 
ory, which are essential in learning a 
sight vocabulary. Hence this study sup- 
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ports the supposition that children wy 
might ordinarily have difficulty in h 
ginning reading (and who might the 
become the older poor readers refer’ 
to above) would profit from haviy 
the kind of deductive, synthesiziy 
experience with beginning phonics ; 
once, in first grade, which ordinar) 
is not employed except as a remedi 
method after the reading handicap yy 
developed. Thus we have anoth 
argument for eclecticism in teachiy 
reading. Since the numbers used i 
this experiment were small, the hypot 
esis deserves further testing. : 
Aaron, I. E. “What Teachers a” 
Prospective Teachers Know abo) 
Phonics Generalizations.” Journal :| 
Educational Research, May, 1960. 
This study was especially interest)” 
to me because of my experience i)” 
teaching reading methods to und! 
graduate students, who insistently ¢) 
clared that they had learned 
“phonics” as they learned to read, a 
therefore were unacquainted with ty) 
content of the phonics program {i 
beginning readers. I tended to attrib 4 
this “ignorance” to the use of intr)” 
phonics as a method of presentation, 
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gee Vocabularies than regular Beginner 
ont: Books, they are for children who 


tone ing read to and readin himself. They 

chin get to the root of most reading prob- 

core B lems... and blow the problems out 
the window with laughs. 


Beginner Books are $1.95 each 





Look what Beginner Books 
| has now—Beginner Books for 
rs beginning beginners! 


Green Eggs and Ham 
By Dr. Seuss (50-word 
vocabulary). (B-16) 
Put Me In the Zoo 
By Rosert LopsHire 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-17) 
Are You My Mother? 
The little creature pictured at the top of the page is 
asking this provocative question. By P. D. EAstMAN, 
(100-word vocabulary). (B-18) 

And two new regular BEGINNER BOOKS 

(200-word vocabulary) 


Bennett Cerf’s Book of Riddles 
Illustrated by Roy McKie. (B-15) 


The King’s Wish and Other Stories 
By BenyAMIN ELK. Illus. by Leonard Shortall, (B-14) 








Look for this trade- 
mark. No other cat 
can make this claim, 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, INC. Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to BEGINNER Books, INc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥. 
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Do you use these 6 valuable 
teaching aids? 


PICK-N SAY IT KIT 


A versatile device in scope and 
range to meet the young little 
learner at the readiness level of 
the language arts. Emphasis is 
on directional skills, association, 
similarities, and recognition. A 
must for the kindergarten and 
primary teacher! 


OC DIAGNOSTIC SYLLABLE TEST 


This test has been designed to 
test upper elementary students 
in the language skill of syllabiz- 
ing. Easy to administer, score 
and interpret. 


A Student Syllable Instruction 
Key Sheet is also available. This 
covers the basic concepts of Syl- 
labizing. 


MY DICTO-WORD BOOK 


A “DO-IT YOURSELF PLAN” 

for the student who needs more 

help in acquiring: 

¢ The dictionary habit 

* Keen visual and auditory 
discrimination 

¢ Enriched reading vocabulary 

* Increased power in spelling 
and reading skills 

* Improvement in writing 
original ideas 

* Clear, concise thinking 


MY READ-N DO IT BOOK 
Grade Il & Ill 


A unique book for classroom or 
clinic. Entirely devoted to a 
selected phase of reading, fol- 
lowing written directions. Ori- 
ents the learner in directional 
placement and guides the “right 
and left” motor-ocular problem. 


OC DIAGNOSTIC DICTIONARY 
TEST 


This test is diagnostic and will 
acquaint the teacher with the 
immediate needs of the student. 
It tests 10 specific items which 
must be mastered by the student 
who is to acquire strong skills 
in the use of the dictionary. Can 
be used with the DICTO-WORD 
BOOK. 


AUDIO VISUAL CHARTS 


Improve Your Reading Program 
with these comprehensive charts 
at the primary and elementary 
levels, available in two sizes, 
Classroom 11x14, Tutoring 4x6. 
They speed up reading and 
spelling skills as they deal with 
the usual stumbling blocks 
known to all teachers in this 
work, 


SEND FOR 
BROCHURE 


O'CONNOR REMEDIAL SERVICES, IN) 


1040 EAST MAPLE ROAD ° 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIG 
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application of phonics principles to 
nonsense words was developed and 
used. The items required application of 
rules for pronunciation of the six 
vowels, and for the pronunciation of 
c and g. The best possible score was 60, 
the group mean was 34.22, the stand- 
ard deviation 8.42, and the range from 
13 to 59. 

The percentage of correctness for 
items ranged from a low of 32 on the 
soft and hard g principle to 83 on the 
vowel a followed by /. A statistical anal- 
ysis of the success of the subjects, who 
were divided into four groups on the 
basis of length of teaching experience, 
showed that experienced teachers tend- 
ed to know more about the principles 
of phonics than inexperienced ones. 
The experimenter suggests that teach- 
ers with experience had learned some- 
thing about these principles in the 
course of teaching them to children. 
Primary teachers did not excel those 
teaching at higher grade levels. 

Certain phonics generalizations were 
better known than others, which sug- 
gests that perhaps courses in the teach- 
ing of reading should teach not only 
how to teach phonics generalization, 
but the generalizations themselves also. 

Morcan, ELMer F., JRr., and Sruck- 
ER, GeraLD R. “The Joplin Plan of 
Reading vs. a Traditional Method.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
April, 1960. 

The experimenters attempted an 
evaluation, as described in their title, 
in a consolidated school system in 
southeastern Michigan. Their groups 
were small. The study was carried on 
by using 90 matched pairs of fifth-and 
sixth-grade groups being 


subjects, 


formed at the end of the fourth and 
fifth grades for the following year. The 
results were not statistically significant, 
which the experimenters attribute to 
problems in the sample. “Because of 
these limitations, trends significant at 
less than the .10 level will be taken as 
trends indicating the worthwhileness 
of further experimentation.” 

A question as to the intrinsic value 
of this program arises when one ex- 
amines another quotation in the dis- 
cussion of the results. The experimen- 
ters believe that improvement took 
place because the subjects were placed 
in non-threatening reading situations 
with less overt competition from better 
readers, and material was provided 
which each child could read success- 
fully. “This rarely happens,” they 
continue, “in heterogeneous competi- 
tive groups at Grades 4, 5 and 6 where 
grouping within the class is practically 
nonexistent.” 

A situation in which there is no at- 
tempt to meet the needs of individual 
children through varying methods and 
through grouping cannot help but be 
inferior to any plan in which an at- 
tempt is made to meet these needs. 
Hence I should expect that not the 
Joplin plan alone, but any plan which 
had some regard for individual differ- 
ences, might have produced improve- 
ment in reading achievement, particu- 
larly of poorer readers. 

Rosinson, HELEN M. “Individual- 
ized Reading.” In Notes and Comment, 
Elementary School Journal, May, 1960. 

Dr. Robinson describes and eval- 
uates comments and research on this 
topic. She considers such questions as 
the validity of the concept of reading 
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as closely related to physical develop- 
ment, the extent to which “individual- 
ized reading” is a new term for teach- 
ing practices already in use and 
recommended, relationships between 
this “new method” and any sound 
basal reading program, and the find- 
ings of research where they are 
applicable. 

SAWYER, RicHarp P. “Viva Julian.” 
Elementary School Journal, May, 1960. 

A case study of a poor reader in sixth 
grade, with a description of how some 
preconceived notions of how to help 
with reading had to be altered. 


WEPMAN, JosEPH M. “Auditory 
Discrimination, Speech and Reading.” 
Elementary School Journal, March, 
1960. 

Dr. Wepman describes the rationale 
of a new test of auditory discrimination 
and suggests uses for it as a diagnostic 
instrument in early reading problems. | 
He stresses the relationship between ” 
auditory discrimination abilities and 
readiness for phonics instruction and 
the importance of providing special 
training early for children who lag | 
behind in the development of this dis- | 
crimination. 





THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces 
publication of the proceedings of the First Annual Reading Conference 


THAT ALL MAY LEARN TO READ 
compiled and edited by Roy A. Kress, conference coordinator 


among the contributors: 


GarRDNER Murpsy, Director of Research 


The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


Witiiam D. SHeEtpon, Director 
The Reading Center, Syracuse University 


Maryorie SEDDON JOHNSON, Supervisor 


Laboratory School of the Reading Clinic 
Temple University 


Emmett Abert Betts, Director 
Betts Reading Clinic 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


WituiaM E ter, Director 
The Reading Laboratory 
State University of Iowa 








Send for yourcopytoday . . . . . =- - 


* * * 


Plan now to attend the Third Annual Reading Conference 
June 26-30, 1961 


Theme: Reading for Information (In the Content Subjects) 
* * * 


WRITE to Roy A. Kress, Coordinator, Annual Reading Conference, 508 University Place, | 
Syracuse 10, New York, for copy of proceedings or further information on Reading Conference | 


$2.25 
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BY HARRY T. HAHN 





Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


What Can You Do with a Book? 


Some children’s books live on long 
after they are closed not only because 
they tell a memorable story or transmit 
useful information, but because they 
provide a unique quality which might 
best be described as an “idea starter.” 
In an idea starter book, it is apparent 
that the author has discovered a very 
useful and sometimes unique plan or 
imaginative way for communicating 
his or her thoughts. Once this plan is 
discerned by the readers, the pregnant 
possibilities for the further development 
of the idea can lead to a roomful of 
talk or a headful of thoughts and the 
dictation or writing of creative stories. 

A Tree Is Nice by Janice May Udry 
(Harper, 1956, $3.25), is an excellent 
example of an idea starter. With child- 
like words and beautiful pictures the 
author shows young people how to say 
what they really feel by giving meaning 
to general and vague expressions. 
“What do you really mean when you 
say a tree is nice?” Children will want 
to draw their own pictures and dictate 
or write their own answers to this 
question. Once the idea is started, the 
result could well be a new book written 
by the entire class. But it doesn’t stop 
with a mere discussion of a tree. The 
idea deserves further exploration and 
development. Children will begin to 


see the possibilities in writing about: 
Mother Is Wonderful, Ice Skating Is 
Fun, Fall Is the Best Time of the Year, 
and many other topics which suggest 
very personal responses. 

The Important Book by Margaret 
Wise Brown (Harper, 1949, $1.75), 
has been an outstanding idea starter 
ever since it was published. It has led 
many children to stop and think about 
what is important about a bird, a 
home, a school, an airplane, Michigan, 
and Buffalo Bill. When all the im- 
portant things about an object, person 
or experience are considered, then the 
question is raised “What is the most 
important thing?” The major idea is 
soon identified and the subordinate 
thoughts are apparent. In a short time 
children are observing their environ- 
ment closely and writing with detail 
and precision. Janice Dulong, a pupil 
in Mrs. Desdamong Hulett’s second- 
grade class in L’Anse Creuse, Mich- 
igan, provided this example: 


The important thing about a Mother 
is that she loves you. 

She takes care of you. 

She cleans your clothes for school. 

She cooks for you. 

But the important thing about a 
Mother is that she loves you. 


Dr. Seuss’ imaginative stories have 
always been a boon to creative writing, 
for they show children how to think 
“on beyond zebra.” Countless boys and 
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READING FOR INTEREST 
Paul Witty and Others 
for grades 1-6 
Stories sure to hold a youngster'’s attention and make reading easy. 
Beginning with the young child's first-hand experiences, the series ex- 
pands and guides interests and enjoyment. Excellent illustrations, many 
in full color. Practice Books, Teacher’s Guides, Readiness Filmstrip. 


READING ROUNDUP 
Witty, Peterson, Parker, Welsh 
books 1, 2, 3 for grades 7, 8, 9 
Here is a developmental reading series of high literary quality—texts 
that win more and more partisans for good literature as they make 
better and better readers. This outstanding program includes Teacher's 
Editions, Reading Tests, and Guides for Teaching. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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girls have drawn weird animals or fish, 
or modeled them in papier miaché, 
before writing or dictating stories of 
the kinds of animals they would like to 
see in the zoo, or fish they hoped to 
catch in a pond. His latest contribution 
is an easy-to-read book, One Fish, 
Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish (Ran- 
dom House, 1960, $1.95). It is certain 
to interest children in the primary 
grades. The stories they will write as a 
result of reading this book will be far 
more effective in teaching rhyming 
elements in words than any workbook. 

I Like Caterpillars and I Like But- 
terflies by Gladys Conklin (Holiday 
House, 1960, $2.95 each). These beau- 
tifully and authentically illustrated non- 
technical books are most certain to 
provide curious young observers, who 
are not yet ready for scientific texts, 
with a plan for recording what they 
see. The books stress the beauty of 
butterflies and caterpillars and guide 
children to look for the beauty in 
nature. Once the idea of observing 
nature is started, see how far it will go 
with the young scientists in your class. 

Well written children’s books can 
provide excellent models for children 
to emulate in expressing their own 
ideas. Once they have shared with the 
authors approaches to 
thinking and using words, boys and 
girls are well on their way to discover- 
ing a method of writing which is en- 
tirely their own. 


stimulating 


Wise Counsel 


STRANG, RutH, Helping your Gifted 
Child. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1960. 
Pp. 270. $4.50. 

Dr. Ruth Strang has done it again! 


For many years we have been able to 
depend upon this prolific and versatile 
writer to make significant contributions 
on timely topics to give us a better 
understanding of children and how to 
educate them. Helping your Gifted 
Child is certainly no exception. Once 
more Dr. Strang has demonstrated her 
own talents for gleaning the best from 
the research available, authoritatively 
analyzing the data, and organizing a 
lucid, readable book, which is certain 
to be of interest to anyone at all con- 
cerned with this topic. 

This nontechnical text discusses the 
problems of the gifted by age group— 
preschool, school, and adolescence-— 
and treats effectively the wide varia- 
tions in giftedness in the arts, music, 
social, and physical skills as well as 
purely academic subjects. The special 
problems of the gifted in developing 
well rounded personalities require care- 
ful attention. Illuminating insights re- 
garding many promising approaches 
are provided. The text does not offer 
patented prescriptions for showing how 
to help gifted children make full use of 
their potential. However, it does give 
some basic principles for making sound 
judgements. 

The appendices contain an excellent 
bibliography of useful resources and a 
list of books which gifted children 
might enjoy reading. 

It is indeed difficult to write about 
talented youth because they vary so 
greatly. It is so easy to come up with 
broad, meaningless generalizations. Dr. 
Strang avoids this pitfall by depending 
upon many personal anecdotes, some 
of them humorous, all of them illustra- 
tive of the points she wants to make. 








Basic 


Reading 


leads to 
wide 
reading 


with THE NEW 
BASIC READERS e Grades 1-8 


They help children develop the skills that make) 
reading easy and satisfying 7 

—open up new interests for youngsters to explore 
on their own 

—introduce boys and girls to good literature of the | 
past and present 


Write for “Helping Children Discover the Joys of Wide | 
Reading" —#A-330 


OTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, Nd | 
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This is a book which you won’t want 


| to put down because it is written so 


delightfully. 
College and Adult Reading 


Research 


Price, Jacop M., Ed. Reading for 


Life. Ann Arbor: The University of 
| Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 304. $6.00. 


This work, perhaps the most exciting 
book on reading to be published since 
the Gray-Rogers study on reading 
maturity, is an outgrowth of the con- 
ference on The Undergraduate and 
Lifetime Reading Interest sponsored 
by the University of Michigan at the 
dedication of the new undergraduate 
library in February, 1958. The con- 
ference brought together thirty eminent 
persons, representing various college 
disciplines, library work, book publish- 
ing and selling, and business. 

It is impossible in a short review 
to sample the unique quality of this 
work, but any person involved with 
college students and their reading will 
find it stimulating, informative, and 
vastly enjoyable. It provides an excel- 
lent review by Lester Asheim of re- 


influences on the reading situation, 


) such as the library and the campus 


book store. Suggestions within various 


| Papers for developing the lifetime read- 


ing habit are supplemented by the dis- 
cussion which took place among the 


§ conferees. The final chapter is a 


synthesis by Dr. Asheim of the more 
Provocative ideas which emerged from 
the conference. 

_ Perhaps the most trenchant sugges- 
tions are those by Dr. Reuben Brower 


of Harvard in his discussion of reading 
in the humanities. Dr. Brower proposes 
a return to the “slow reading” of class- 
ical education, the minute analysis of 
any particular selection to intensify the 
reader’s appreciation of all the subtler 
aspects of expression. He applies his 
ideas to the reading of poetry, elaborat- 
ing extensively in a convincing demon- 
stration of the values of exact reading. 
Brower contends that “The most im- 
portant requirement for teaching an 
undergraduate course—beyond belief 
in what one is doing—is to keep this 
question in mind: What is happening 
to the student? Other questions soon 
follow: What do I want him to do and 
how can I get him to do it? Planning 
and teaching from this point of view 
makes the difference between a course 
that engages the student and one that 
merely displays the teacher” (p. 81). 
The individual papers which make 
up the book are scholarly but highly 
practical, involving both research and 
deeply imaginative suggestions from the 
various writers. — BROTHER LEONARD 
CourTNEy, F.S.c., St. Mary's College 


Read Faster and Better 


Herr, Seta E. Effective Reading 
for Adults. Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown Company. Pp. 365. $5.75. 

Have you been thinking about the 
possibility of improving your own read- 
ing skills? If you have, you might find 
this new text enjoyable and worthwhile. 
It is a voluminous, spiral bound book 
obviously designed for work with 
groups, but it could be used on an indi- 
vidual basis. The materials, of course, 
are not intended for remedial reading. 

Dr. Herr has included all the stand- 
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ard ingredients found in adult reading 
improvement programs — self-evalua- 
tion devices, timed reading exercises, 


checks, vocabulary 
activities, and skimming and critical 
reading sections. However, she treats 
each of these topics more thoroughly 
than most texts and carefully integrates 
the various skills into her total pro- 
gram. It is apparent from her choice 
of reading selections and the organiza- 
tion of her material that she has had 
much experience with adult groups. 


comprehension 


This is a very useful book. 


A Self Help Reader 


O’DONNELL, MABEL, and Cooper, 
J. Louis. From Codes to Captains. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1960. Pp. 383. $2.80. 

“Help yourself become a_ better 


reader” is the advice given to young 





———_ 








people at the beginning of this uniqu 
basal textbook. It is good advice, to, F 
if the young reader follows the car.) 
fully planned and cleverly organizi¥ 
directions. The idea of explaining why | 
specific reading and study habits ar) 
important, and then providing practic 
on each step introduced is an excellen 
one. It should be a valuable book fa 
pupils in the intermediate grades. Th” 
publishers suggest that it be used i 
fourth grade. 

The text is divided into units wit 
sections devoted to how to read an 
study science, social studies, arithmetic, 7 
and literature. Appropriately enough,” 
considerable attention is given to wl 
cabulary development. The materi] 
for the exercises, factual and fictiona, 
has been well selected, and the colorfl | 
illustrations make the book mo! 
attractive. ; 














5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


This is a new membership. 


Mrs. 
Miss... 


Street... 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


I enclose $3.50 annual dues for membership in the International Reading 
Association, including a subscription to THE READING TEACHER. 


(Please print name and address) 





To become a member of the International Reading Association or to 
get information about forming a local council, fill in the coupon below: 
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When a teacher is working with 
small groups in reading class . . . 
What about the other children? 


This solution inspired the title 


THE OTHER CHILDREN 


Here is a sourcebook of teacher-tested seatwork activities to provide 
individual practice in reading skills. From its 254 pages the teacher can 
select the most effective exercises for the pupils working independently 
at their seats. Contents are classified by skill, and include 387 reading 
and reading-readiness activities, 22 on language, 98 for work in 
numbers, and 22 science activities. Originally prepared by the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, teachers, the materials in this guide may be reproduced in 
quantity for classroom use. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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improve your students’ reading skills with 


TACHIST-O-FILMSTRIPS — 


MIST ANT WORDS 





and “Instant Word Phrases” by Edward Bernard Fry, Ph.D., teach the 
most used words in reading and writing the English language — in order 
of frequency of use. 


TACHIST-O-FILMSTRIPS DEVELOP: 


Attention Concentration Accuracy Unitary Seeing 
Vocabulary Comprehension Retention Reading Rate 


through easy-to-use organized lessons with: directions for the teacher, 
instructions for the student, scientifically prepared lessons, questions 
and answers or corrections — using any filmstrip projector. 


Tachist-O-Filmstrips provide an effective, inexpensive program from ele- 
mentary through college-adult levels. 


Send for free monograph, “Reading in the Space Age.” 


LEARNING THROUGH SEEING, INC., 1160-RT, SUNLAND, CALIF. 


























“Do you think Casey would like something 
to eat?” Mrs. Brant asked. “What should we 
give him?” 

Casey whispered to Mike again. “I think,” 
Mike said uncomfortably, “he would like a pea- 
nut butter sandwich, two carrot sticks, and a 
piece of cake.” 

When it was time to go, everyone said good- 
bye to Casey, and two of the girls kissed him on 
the neck 


“0 





After they got back to the garage, Mike said, 
“Casey, | wish you wouldn't do that again.” 

“Don't be silly,” Casey said. “They thought 
I was adorable.” 

“I don’t like them thinking I made up all 
those silly things, like the hat and the balloon.” 
“Oh, don’t be ridiculous. They loved it.” 

“And another thing,” Mike said. “You 
shouldn't have eaten all that stuff. Why can’t 
you eat like a horse?” 


st 





CASEY, THE UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE HORSE 


By Anita Feagles, ill. by Dagmar Wilson, grades 3-7, 96 pp., reinf., $2.75 
Send for complete description of this and other fresh, imaginative, new 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS, 8 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 



































“Let's see it again,” Casey said. “My, it cer- 
tainly is a fine picture, especially of me. Read 
what it says, Gloria.” 

“It says, ‘Mr. and Mrs. George Brant of 43 
Spruce Lane’ 

“No, no. Not that part. Read what it says 
about me.” 

“I was getting to that. Now, where was I? 
Oh! * gave a birthday party for their son 
Billy on Saturday’—” 

“Skip that part,” Casey said. “All I want to 
hear is the part about me.” 

“Till get to it. Give me a chance,” Gloria said. 

Casey turned to Mike. “Do you like girls?” 
Then Mike’s mother called him, and he was glad 
he didn’t have to answer that question again. 
There was a telephone call, his mother said. 

A man on the telephone said, “Is this Mike 
Bradford?” 

Mike said that he was, and the man explained 
that he was the high school dramatics teacher, 
” 
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FOR STUDENTS WHO EXPERIENCE 


READING 
PROBLEMS 








v ¥ TAKE HEART vv 





WE HAVE THE ANSWER 








BE A BETTER 
READER 





BY DR. NILA BANTON SMITH OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





Books I-VI of BE A BETTER READER are designed for grades 
7 through 12 and can be used in both developmental and remedial 
reading situations. We point with pride to these features: 


—_ An extensive study of the specific skills needed for reading 
literature, mathematics, science, and history 


ji~ A complete treatment of the basic reading skills as well 


—_ A Teacher’s Guide for each of the six books in the BE A 
BETTER READER series 


Send for a copy of the 8-page brochure 


that describes the BE A BETTER 
READER program and shows how it 
develops basic as well as specific read- 
ag ing skills. Write to Prentice-Hall, 


Educational Book Division. 








Educational Book Division, Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Just Published! The 1960 Edition of 
TREASURY OF LITERATURE READERS 


...a completely planned literature appreciation program that 
teaches pupils to read creatively and helps them to develop a genuine 
enthusiasm for reading. The balanced variety of stories and poems 
represents the work of: 


e 241 contemporary and classical master storytellers and poets— 
Aesop, Kipling, Stevenson, Margaret Wise Brown, Dr. Seuss, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, and many others. 


e 30 such distinguished children’s artists as Bernice Myers, 
Hans Helweg, and Sheilah Beckett. 


e 3 outstanding editors—authors and authorities in the language 
arts—Leland B. Jacobs, Eleanor M. Johnson, and Jo J. Turner. 


A separate Teacher’s Guide or Teacher’s Edition for each grade pro- 


vides specific suggestions for teaching every story and poem! For a 
Booklet of Sample Selections, write to: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 


Department RT 10 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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a) to Read ' 
By SUZANNE GLEAVES and LAEL WERTENBAKER — Ae 





Pictures in two colors by Adrienne Adams. All the magic of tree- 
climbing—the fun, the scariness of height and distance, and the 
coziness of a tree house—are recaptured in words that a beginner 
can easily read. The story is exciting, the pictures imaginative, the 
type large. Grades K-2. $2.95 
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THE WISHING POOL 
By MUNRO LEAF 3 


Two-color line drawings by the author. Three children have funny 
adventures when their wishes come true in these stories told with 
Munro Leaf’s verve and humor. The simple vocabulary, easy, rhyth- 
mic style, and large type make a book boys and girls find perfect 
for reading to themselves. Grades K-2. $2.75 


SPEAKING OF COWS By KAYE STARBIRD 
Thirty-one line 


drawings by Rita Fava. The simple rhythm of these easy-to-remem- 
ber poems leads beginners to read on without effort. Their lively wit 
makes them especially rewarding for reading aloud, for memorizing 
and reciting. Grades 1-8. $2.95 


Send for FREE 1960 catalogs of books for (1) elementary and junior 
high (2) high school. 





to Read 





ms J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania =~ 
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Independent Reading 


The ability to read means inde- 
pendence to children, and even 
beginners covet independence. Phila- 
delphia librarians experimented four 
years to prepare a list of books that 
first and second graders can read on 
their own. “Find Me a Book I Can 
Read” may be ordered from Office 
of Work with Children, Free Public 
Library of Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylva- 
nia. Single copies free if request is 
accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Frieda M. Heller has compiled 
and annotated another listing of 
books that children can read by 
themselves. Rather than classifying 
books by grade-level of difficulty, she 
has listed books under the headings: 
“I'm Just Beginning to Read by 
Myself,’ “I’m Reading a Little 
Better,” etc. Each entry includes 
author, title, publisher, copyright 
date, price, and annotation. “J Can 
Read It Myself!”: Some Books for 
Independent Reading in the Primary 
Grades. Publications Office, The 
Ohio State University, 242 W. 18th 
Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio. $1.00. 


Incentives to Learn 


Here’s another indication that 
schools, from kindergarten up, must 
have comprehensive libraries. Par- 
ents of forty student winners of the 


Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


1960 Science Talent Search were 
asked what contributed to their chil- 
dren’s excellence in science. The 
Science Talent Search is conducted 
by Science Clubs of America for the 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
and Awards. 

Reading was listed, along with 
parental and teacher influence and 
freedom to experiment. Types of 
reading included almanacs, chil- 
dren’s series and general books on 
science, textbooks and _ semi-tech- 
nical books on specific fields of 
science, encyclopedias (until ten 
years of age) and magazines such as 
Scientific American, Science News 
Letter, and Natural History. Stu- 
dents need opportunities to browse. 

A previous survey of winners of 
the annual Talent Search indicated 
that for most of the students interest 
developed early, before they reached 
the high school years. 


Science Literature 


This column does appear to 
emphasize books in science, but that 
is because both schools and pub- 
lishers seem to feel they have some 
catching-up to do. Viking is publish- 
ing a new series of paper bound re- 
prints of science titles called Explorer 
Books. The first titles include such 
fascinating ones as The Chemical 
History of a Candle by Michael 
Faraday ($0.95), Caves of Adven- 





De 








Zor Your 
Reading Program 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII Edward Bulwer-Lyt 


One of the greatest historical novels of all time, The Last Days of Pompeii is the newest 
in Globe’s readable classics series. The destruction of the ancient city, as experienced in huy 
terms by the lovers Ione and Glaucus, Nydia the blind flower girl, and the villainous Arby 
is dramatically depicted in this swiftly-moving adaptation by Lou P. Bunce. The literary, 
torical, and cultural values of The Last Days of Pompeii make it invaluable for unit 
for correlation with other subject areas—or just for enjoyable reading! The novel is sup 
mented by teaching aids, question material, and carefully-devised illustrations from the moy 
picture and photographs of reconstructed Pompeii. Reading level 5-6. Class price, {! 


STORIES FOR TODAY’S YOUTH Milton Schley 


A yolume of original short stories centered about a group of typical youngsters and their | 
in and out of school. Each simply-written story provides an effective teaching vehicle for» 
sonal guidance in many areas, yet remains delightfully entertaining. Includes convenient 
with Guidance Topics and corresponding Stories, excellent sections on Testing Your Rea 
and Stretching Your Thinking and Comprehensive Test Questions on the entire book. Reai 
level 4-5. Class price, { 


STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PAST Louis We 


Stirring events in our country’s history appealingly related—certain to lead to a heighie 

appreciation of the American tradition. Contains interesting and valuable question m 

and Final Comprehension Examination. Beautifully illustrated. Reading level 4-5. 
Class price, } 


GREAT ADVENTURES 
Frederick Houk Law (Past Secretary of the Adventurers ¢! 


The magnificent story of man’s struggle against the unknown, from the Vikings and Marco? 
to Thor Heyerdahl and Hillary and Tenzing. Accompanied by excellent Questions and Suggs 
Activities, unusual illustrations and maps in four colors. Reading level 5-6. Class price, 


GREAT AMERICANS Frederick Houk |: 


Nearly a hundred short biographies of eminent Americans from all walks of life, all i 
Hall of Fame—complete in one volume. The American heritage—from colonial times 
living present. Illustrated and contains questions for class discussion and specific questios 
each biography. Reading level 5-6. Class price, t 





Send for your free Teaching Aids Kit and examination copies. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY \.v youu 
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ture by Haroun Tazieff ($1.45), 
Adventuring with Beebe by William 
Beebe ($1.25), and The Triumph 
of the Tree by John Stewart Collis 
($1.25). There are others; these 
are the ones I want to start with. 

Scholastic Magazines is now pub- 
lishing two editions of the magazine 
Science World. The junior edition 
is planned for students in junior high 
school, for use in general science 
courses. The senior edition is for high 
school students and stresses major 
areas, such as biology, chemistry, or 
physics. 


Science Bibliographies 


“A Bibliography of Reference 
Books for Elementary Science,” 1960 
edition. National Science Teachers 
Association,1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $0.50. 

“Growing Up _ with Science 
Books,” 1960 edition, lists about two 
hundred informational science books, 
from picture books for the young 
child to books for teenagers. R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. $3.35 
for 100 copies. 

“Selected Science Books for Sec- 
ondary Schools; A_ Bibliography,” 
(First Supplement), by R. Vincent 
Cash et al. The bibliography lists 165 
new titles, with annotations. CSTA 
Bibliography Committee, Central 
Connecticut State College, New 
Britain, Connecticut. $0.35. 

Lloyd C. Bingham, Librarian of 
Eisenhower High School, Decatur, 
Illinois, presents a “Science Fair 
Bibliography” in Junior Libraries 
for April, 1960. The books are those 


that exhibitors at Decatur’s Science 
Fair said they had used in working 
out their projects. The exhibitors 
polled were in junior and senior high 
schools. Mr. Bingham suggests such 
a listing will be helpful for the 
librarian to consult in preparing re- 
source materials for students work- 
ing on future projects. 

Albert Monheit, “Space Age 
Books for the Junior High Age,” 
Junior Libraries, 6 (January 1960), 
10-11. The list includes fifty books 
on astronomy, atomic energy, space 
exploration, survival in space, satel- 
lites and space vehicles, and lives of 
pioneers in space science. Mr. Mon- 
heit is Director of Work with Chil- 
dren and Young People, Great Neck, 
New York Library. He warns that 
the list is neither complete nor com- 
prehensive. 


Book Awards 


Canadian Library Association 
awards: For the book of the year 
for children, to Marius Barbeau and 
Michael Hornyansky for The Gold- 
en Phoenix. This is a collection of 
French-Canadian fairy tales collect- 
ed directly from local story-tellers by 
Dr. Barbeau. The award for the chil- 
dren’s book published in French 
went to Mme. Paule Davelny, for 
L’été enchanté. 

The British Library Association: 
The Carnegie Medal for the out- 
standing book for children in 1959 
to Rosemary Sutcliff for The Lan- 
tern Bearers. The Kate Greenaway 
Medal for illustration was awarded 
to William Stobbs for two books, 
Kashtanka and A Bundle of Ballads. 
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/P Supplementary Readers ~ 


help them develop reading 
Skilis as they explore the whole, 
wide world ... from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier, 
These high interest readers 
support your basic program, help & 
achieve important objectives, » 
00 titles, for 





4900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
_ Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 








Random House Books 
at for boys and girls 


4new Allabout Books 


vi All About The Planets 


easy to 
read book . 





— “Dramatic, informational presentation of 
scicntific subjects written by outstanding authori- 
tics in their fields.” — INsrRUCTOR MAGAZINE 

Oct., $1.95 each 


By Parnicia Lauser. Illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 


(A33) 


All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cant Buncer. (A34) 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Rutu Brinvze. Photographs. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Davip Dietz. Illustrated by Ernest Kurt 
Barth, (A36) 


(A35) 


Easy-To-Read Books 


te These books for graduates of BEGINNER 
Books are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Ilustrated. $1.95 each 
The Story of The Atom 

By Mae and Ina Freeman, Illustrated by René 
Martin (B14) 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 

By Katruryn Hirre. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15) 


Landmark Books 


eon “Offer adequate proof that fact can be more 
dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, tHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Montror. Illustrated with maps and drawings. 
Sept., $1.95 each 
Heroines of The Early West 
By Nancy Wi.son Ross, Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone (91) 
The Alaska Gold Rush 
By May McNeenr. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Golden Age of Railroads (92) 
By Srewanrr H. Hovsrook. Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson. (93) 


) new Legacy Books 


te Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
in color. Ages 9-12. Sept., $1.50 each 
Medusa’‘s Head 

By Jay WiniaMs. Illus. by Steele Savage. (Y11) 
The Song of Roland 

By Evreanor Crank. Illustrated by Leonard E. 
Fisher (Y12) 


Satellites In Outer Space 

By Isaac Asimov. Illus, by John Polgreen. (B16) 
Everything Happens To Stuey 

By Liztan Moore. Illus. by Mary Stevens. (B17) 
Champ, Gallant Collie 

By Parricia Lauper. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. (B18) 
It’s A Holiday — Here's Why 

By ANN McGovern. Illustrated by Dagmar 
Wilson. (B19) 


From Pearl Harbor To Okinawa 


By Bruce Buiven, Jr. Photos and maps. (94) 


The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Day. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44) 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By W1i.1aAM Jounson, Illus, by Jose Cisneros. 
(W45) 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rutn Fox Hume. Illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. (W46) 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By Ciirron FapiMan. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman. (Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By NATHANIEL BENCHLEY. Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan. (Y14) 
William Tell 

By KATHARINE SCHERMAN. I!lustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. (Y15) 





Elephant Boy of Burma 


3y Robert Harny, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 

Ages 8-12, $2.95 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By WitneLM Haurr. Translated by Doris Orgel. 

Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 

translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 

beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 

Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 
August, $2.95 
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For quality in your reading program 
Grades 1-6 Betts and Welch 











Second Edition - The Language Arts Series 


Story Books, Study Books, and Teacher’s Guides 
(also available in Teacher’s Editions) 





The Betts reading-study program provides for pupils’ individual dif. 
ferences through varied selections that capture pupils’ interest, a thor 
ough development of phonics and other word learning skills, and a 
systematic program of thinking skills. 


Grades 7 and 8 _ Leavell and Caughran 


Reading with Purpose 
Reading for Significance 


Teacher’s Guides 


These readers put the “how-to-do-it” of reading into the student’s own 
hands through forthright articles about reading, stories adapted to four 
different reading levels, and abundant exercises dealing with word ree 
ognition, comprehension, and interpretation. 


Publishers of a complete language arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street § 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago, Illinois | 
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WITH 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA Books 


by Edith McCall 


ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL!7 exciting, fac- 
tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels. Mature format appeals to 
upper graders needing remedial help; 
they will enjoy them, alleviating their 





Reading Level 3 








fear of failure! Advanced 2nd and 3rd 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid. 








EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 
The contours of a new continent 
emerge through the dramatic stories 
of the men who mapped it. 

HEROES OF THE WESTERN 

OUTPOSTS 
True “western” stories of personal 
courage which made men heroes. 

HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 
Davy Crockett and other frontiers- 
men open up the western trails. 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES 


Daniel Boone and others fight for 


safety on Indian hunting grounds. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


) Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid 
Include free Pictorial Poster 
Map Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 
| Send individual titles circled below, 
postpaid, at $1.88 each. 
Steamboats © Hunters © Log Fort 
Explorers © Settlers © fron Horses 
Western Outposts 
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MEN ON IRON HORSES 
Adventurous, true stories of the men 
who developed our railroads. 


SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 
Exciting stories about the first, cou- 
rageous American settlers. 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 
Dramatic, true stories about real 
people and the boats that helped 
them. 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 


| rial Poster Map of YOUR 
@ state when you order the 


complete series. 


O 
he Childrens Books with 


2) 
~T 
» Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


a 

[] 30-day examination privilege 

[] Bill me [} 1 enclose $ 

All prices net to schools and libraries. 
Name 


Address _ 


City, Zone, State 


Interest Level 3-8 














New and exciting materials 


to improve Spelling and Reading... 





MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. coorpinatine evitor 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools of Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 








An Individualized Spelling Program for All Grades; 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


The Primary Multi-Level Speller and First Dictionary 
(Grades 1 and 2) .69 Net 

The Multi-Level Speller (Grades 3 to 12) .78 Net 

The Multi-Level Guidebook .66 Net 

Teaching Word Attack .60 Net 


High Interest — Easy-to-Read Books for Elementan 
and Secondary Grades: : 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 
(Paperbound .87 Net; Text bound $1.29 Net) 


Ten Great Moments in Sports The Mystery of Broken Wheel Rand 
Mary Elizabeth and Mr. Lincoln Adventure in Space 
Buried Gold First Men in Space 


Great Moments in American History (Other titles in preparation) 


An Individualized Activity Book: 


MULTI-LEVEL READING ACTIVITIES .78 Net 


(The activties book can be used with the Interesting Reading Series or wi'® 
an individualized reading program.) 


\~ A Practical How-to-Do-It Manual for Teachers 
Reading at Every Grade Level: 


HOW TO TEACH READING $1.20 Net 


——, 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. | 


102 South Allen Street * State College, Pennsylvania 








——— 





Prices quoted do not include posti# 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 











INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: Mary C. Austin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

President-Elect: WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Past President: A, STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: JAMES M. MCCALLISTER, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Directors: 


Mitprep A. DAwson, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
HELEN M. RoBINsoNn, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

RALPH C, STAIGER, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
NiLa B. SmitH, New York University, New York, New York 

ANNE MCKILLop, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 
Morton Bore, Bucks County Public Schools, Levittown, Pennsylvania 
GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

DONALD CLELAND, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

DONALD WARREN, Niagara Falls, Canada 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


By-Laws: MARGARET EARLY 
Budget: Mary C. AUSTIN 
Elections: GEORGE D. SPACHE 
Publications: PHILLIP B. SHAW 
Studies and Research: ‘THEODORE CLYMER 
Local Arrangements: CHARLES HUMPHREY 
Chicago Advisory: 
Overseas Activities: GEORGE D. SPACHE 
Membership: H. ALAN ROBINSON 
Professional Standards: CHARLES LETSON 
Television: Nina T. FLIERL 
Organization: LAVERNE STRONG 
Associate Chairman: DorotHy LAMPARD (Canada) 
Associate Chairman: May F. MARSHALL (Australia) 
Publicity: Dorotny K. BRACKEN 
Pre-Convention Conference: JEANNE CHALL 
Program: WILLIAM D. SHELDON 
Citations and Awards: GrorcE D. SPACHE 
Committee Structure: MORTON BOTEL 


Permanent Headquarters: HELEN M. ROBINSON 
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For additional information write: 


Educational Developmental Labs., 75 Prospect Street, Huntington, N.: 
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BEST becouse... 
IT HAS PASSED THE 
CLASSROOM TEST 


Here's what teachers say: 


“More convenient” ... 


“We find it equal to and more convenient than 
many costing twice as much.”—University in 
Kentucky using 35 Rateometers. 


"So quiet”... 


“It has helped greatly. We like it, better than 
others because it is so quiet.””—Pennsylvanta 
junior high using 7 Rateometers. 


“Best of its type". . 


“An excellent challenger . . . best of its type 
on the market.” — College in Massachusetts 
using 14 Rateometers. 


“Flexible and adaptable". . . 


“The Rateometer is a valuable training instru- 
ment. It is flexible and adaptable.” —Californéa 
reading clinic using 30 Rateometers. 


"Rate increase—70 to 300%"... 
“Excellent! Our students increase in rate from 


70 to 300%.”"—Indiana high school using 34 
Rateometers. 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. 


Dept. RTO! 


——NOW IN THOUSANDS — 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


At a cost as low as 37¢ per pupil* 


Tops the List of America’s Reading Learning Aids 
Because of Its Proven Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1. IT'S VERSATILE 


AVR Rateometer fits into any reading improve- 
ment program regardless of your methods or 
materials used. 


2. IT’S ACCURATE 


AVR's lifetime electric motor provides clock ac- 
curacy and trouble-free service for many years. 


3. IT'S STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR Rateometer requires a minimum of teacher 
assistance. Students master its use in minutes, and 
enjoy its quidance in rate improvement. 





4. IT'S EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Not only functional, but economical! Actual 
classroom experience over a 5-year period shows 
that AVR Rateometer costs run as low as 37¢ 
per pupil. 

Complete with manual 
and carry-case, only 


5 to 9 units 


10 or more units 


.. . $39.95 


each $35.95 
each $33.95 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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Folklore of the World 
xt New Doleh Series 


Reading Level—Grade 3 Interest Level—Grades 2-8 


Charming and traditional folklore tales, characteristic of 

each country, are written in the new Dolch Storyteller’s Vocabulary. 
This list of 684 words most often used in telling stories, gives 

a delightful new flavor to children’s books. 


STORIES FROM JAPAN 
STORIES FROM HAWAII 


STORIES FROM MEXICO 
List Price per book $2.75; Net $2.06 


Write for free brochures describing our new fall books! 
Junior Science Books edited by Dr. Nancy Larrick (Grades 2-5) 
Diseovery Books edited by Dr. Mary Austin (Grades 2-4) 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Champaign, Illinois 
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